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THE ARGUMENT. 


., THE SINGLE COMBAT OF HECTOR ‘Awmp AJAX. 
‘Tye batel/reneWing with double ardour upon the return of Hec-# 
tof, Minerva is uptler apprehensions for the Greeks. Apollo, sec 
ing her descend fom Olympus, joins her near the Scaan gate. 
They agiee to put off the general engagement for that day, and 
incite Hector to challenge the Greeks toa single combat. Nine of 
the princes accepting the challenge, the e Jot is cast, and falls upon 
Ajax. These heroes, after several attacks, are parted by the night. 
‘Tse Trojans calling a council, Antenor proposes the delivery of 
Helen to the Greeks; to which Paris will not*esnsent, but ofiers 
to restore them “ter riches. Priam scnds a@herald to make this 
offer, and to demand a truce for burning: the dead; the last of 
which only is agreed to by Agamemnon. When the funcrals are 
performed, the Greeks, pursuant to the advice of Nestor, erect & 
fortification to protect their Jeet and camp, flanked with towers, 
and defended by a ditch and Palisades. Neptune testifies his jeae 
lousy at this work, but is pacified by a promise from Jupiter. 
Both armies pass the night in feasting, but Jupiter disheartens the 
Trojans with thunder and other signs of his wrath. - 


The three and twentieth day ends with the © duel of Hector and 
Ajax: the next day the truce-s agreed: ‘anotHfer is taken pp.in the 
funeral rites of the slain; and Gne moie in building the fortifica- 
tion before the ships. So that somewhat above three days is em- 
ployed in this book. The scene lies wholly in the field. 
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So spoke the guardian of the Trojan state, : 

Then rush’d impetuous through the Sczean gate.* 

Him Paris follow’ to the dire alarms; 

Both breathing slaughter, both resolv’d in arms. 

As When to sailors Jab’ring through the main, 5 

That long had heav’d the weary oar in vain, 

Jove bids at length th’ expacted ggles arise; 

The gales blow grateful, and the vessel flies: 

So welcome these to Troy’s desiring train; 

The bands are cheer’d, the war awakes again. 10 
Bold Paris first the w&rk of death begun 

On great Menestheus, Ariéthous’ son: 

Sprung from the fair Philomeda’s embrace, 

The pleasing Arné was his native place. 

Then sunk Eioneus to the shades below, 15 

Beneath his steely casque he felt-the blow 

Full on bis neck, from Hector’s weighty hand; 

And roll’d, with limbs relax’d, along the land. 

By Glaucus’ spear the bold Iphinous blecds, 


Fix’d in the shoulder,as he mounts his steeds; 20 
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Headlong he tumbles: his slack nerves unbound 
Drop the cold useless members on the ground. 

When now Minerva saw her Argives slain, 
From vast Olympus to the gleaming plain 
Fierce she descends. Apollo mark’d her flight, 25 
‘Nor shot less ewilt from Tlion’s tow’ry height. 
Radiant they met, beneath the beechen shade; 
When thus Apollo to the blue-ey’d maid : 

What cause, O daughter of almighty Jove, 
Thus wings thy progress from the Yealins above? 
Once more impetuous dost thoy bend thy way, 31 
To give to Greece the long-divided day? 

Too much has Troy already felt thy hate, 

Now breathe thy rage, and hush the stern debate: 
This day, the bus’ness of the field suspend; 35 
War soon shall kitidle, and great Mion bend; 
Since vengeful goddesses confcd’rate join 

To raze her walls, though built by hands divine. 

To whom the progerty of Jove replies: 

I left, for this, the council of the skies: 40 
Bat who shall bid conflicting hosts forbear, 
What art shall calm the furious sons of war? 

To her the god: Great Hector’s soul incite 


To dare the boldest Greek to single fight, 
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Till Greece, provok’d, from all-ter' numbers show 
A warrio worthy to be Hecior'stoe:: “46 


At this agreed, the Heav’nly pow’rs withdrew. 
Sage Helenus théif'wecret counsels knew: 
Hector}. fispit’d; he sought: to him addrest, 
Thus told the dictates‘of his sscred breast: 50 
O son of Priam! letthy faithful ear ° 
Receive my words; thy friend and brother hear! 
Go fotth persuasive, and a while engage 
The warring nations to suspend their rage; 

Then dare the boldest of the hostilestrain 55 
To mortal combat on the listed plain: 

For not this day shall end thy glorious date; 
The gods have spoke it, and their voice is fate. 

He said: the warrior heard the word with joy; 
Then with his spear restrain’d the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midst athwart. On either hand 61 
The squadrons part; th’ expecting Trojans stand: 
Great Agamemnon bids thé Greeks forbear; 
They breathe, and hush the tumult’ of the war. 
Th’ Athenian maid, and glorious god of day, 65 
With silent joy the settling hosts survey :, 

In form of vultures, on the beech’s height, 


They sit conceal’d, andewait the future fight. 
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The thronging troops obscure the dusky sields, 


Horrid with briatiiag spars and gleamivg shields. 


‘As when a gettal tartiess veils the.main, 71 

(Soft zephyr curling the wide wat'ry plain) 

The waves scarce heave, the face of ocean sleeps, 

And a still horror saddens all the deeps: 

Thus in thick orders settling. wide around, 15 

Atlength compos’d they sit, and shade the ground. 

Great Hector first amidst both armies broke 

The solemn silence, and their pow’rs bespoke. 

Hear, all*ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands, 

‘What my soul prompts, and what some god com- 
mands, 80 

Great Jove, averse our warfare to compose, 

O’erwhelms the nations with new toils and woes; 

War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 

Till Tlion falls, or till yon navy burns. 

You then, O princes of the Greeks! appear; 85 

*Tis Hector speaks, and calls the gods to hear: 

From all yout troops select the boldest knight, 

And him, the boldest, Hector dares to fight. 

Here if 1 fall, by chance of battle slain, 

Be his my spoil, and his these arms remain; 90 

But let my body, to my friends return’d, 

By Trojan hands and Trojan flames be burn’d, 
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And if Apollo, in whose aid I trust, 

“Shall stretch your daring champion in the dust; 
If mine, the glory. fo despoil the foe; -, Qs 
On Phoebus’ temple Pil his arms bestow; _ 

The preabass eércase to youx navy sent, 

Greece on the shore shall raisé.a:monument; - 

Which when some future mariner surveys} 99 
Wash’'d by broad Hellespont’s resounding seas, 
Thus*shall he say, A valiant Greek lies there, » 
By Hector slain, the mighty man of war.’ 

The stone shall tell-your vatlquish’d hero’s name, 
And distant ages learn the victor’s fame. 

This fierce defiance Greece astonish’d heard, 
Blush’d to refuse, and to accept it fear’d. 106 
Stern Menelaiis first the silence broke, 

And, inly groaning, thus opprobrious spoke. 

Women of Greece! O scandal of your race, 
Whose coward souls your manly form disgrace. 
How great-the shame, whtn ev’ry age shall know 

- ‘That not & Grecian met this noble foe! «- 
Go then! resolve to earth, from whence ye grew, 
A heartless, spizitless, inglorious.crew! 
Be what ye seem, unanimated clay! 115 
Myself will dare the danger of the day. 
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*Tis man’s bold task the gen’rous strife’ to try, 
But in the hands of:God'is victory... 

These words ecarcespoke, with gen’rous ardour 

pres, =. 
His manly limbs in azure arms he drest. 120 
° That day, Atrides! a superior hand 

Had stxetch’d thee breathlesson the hostile strand ; 
But all at once, thy fury to compose, 
The kings of Greece, an awful band, , arose £ 
E’en he their chief, great Agamemnon » press’d 
Thy daring hand, and this advice address’d. 126 
Whither, O Menelaiis! wouldst thou run, 
And tempt a fate which prudence bids thee shun? 
Griev’d though thou art, forbear the rash design; 
Great Hector’s arm is mightier far than thine: 
E’en fierce ‘Achilles learn’d its force to fear, ‘131 
And trembling met this dreadful son of war. 
Sit thou secure amidst thy social band; 
Greece in our cause shall arm some pow’rful hand. 
The mightiest warrior of th’ Achaian name,. -.135 
Though bold and burning with desire of fame, 
Content, the doubtful honour might forego, 
So great the danger, and so brave the foe. 

He said, and turn’d his brother’s vengeful mind; 
He stoop’d to reason, and his rage resign’d, 140 
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No longer bent.to rush on. certain, harms ; 
fis joyful friends unbrace his azure’ arms. 
He, from whose hips divine persuasion flows, 
Grave Nestor, then, in graceful act arose. 
Thus to.the,kings he spoke. What grief, what 
shame 145 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian-nante! 
How shall, alas! her hoary heroes mourn 
Their sons degen’rate, and their race a scorn! , 
What tears shall down thy silver beard be roll’d, 
O Peleus, oltdin atmp; in.wiefom.old!. 150. 
Once with what joy the gen’rous princé would hear 
Of ev’ry chief who fought this glorious war, 
Participate their fame, and pleas’d inquire 
Each name, each action, atta each hero’s sire! . 
Gods! should he:see our warriors: trembling stand, 
- And trembling -all before one hostile hand; 156 
How would he lift his aged arms on high, 
Lament inglorious.Greece, &nd beg to die! 
Oh! would to all th’ immortal pow’rs:above, 
Minerva, Phoebus, and almighty Jove! 160 
Years might again roll back; my youth renew, 
And give this arm the spring which once it knew: 
When fierce in war, where Jardan’s waters. fall 
T led my troops to Phea’s trembling wall, 
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And with th’ Arcadian spears my prowess tried, 
Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide. 166 
There Ereuthalion brav'd us m the field, 

Proud, Areithous’ dreadful arms to wield 

Great Arcithous, known from shore to shore 

By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore; 170 
No laace he shook, nor bent the twanging bow, 
But broke, with this, the battle:of the foe. 

Him not by manly force Lycurgus slew, ~ 
Whose guileful jav’lin from the thicket flew, 
Deep in a winding“way his breast assail’d, 175 
Nor aught the warrior’s thund’ring mace avail’d. 
Supine he fell: those arms which Mars before 
Had giv’n the vanquish’d, now the victor bore: 
But when old age had dimm’d Lycurgus’ eyes, 
To Ereuthalion he consign’d the prize. 180 
Furious, with this he crush’d our levell’d bands, 
And dar’d the trial of the strongest hands; 

Nor could the strongést hands his fury stay; 

All saw, and fear’d, his huge tempestuous sway. 
Till I, the youngest of the host, appear’d, — 183 
And, youngest, met whom all our army fear’d. 

] fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown ‘d: 


Prone fell the giant o’er a length of ground. 
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What then I was, O were your Nestor now! 
“Not Hector’s self should want an equal foe. 190 
But, warrior, you; that youthful vigour boast, 
The flow’r of Greece, th’ examples of our host, 
Sprung from such fathers, who such,numbers sway, 
Can you stand trembling, and desert the day? * 
His warm reproofs the list’ning kings ifflame; 
And nine, the noblest of the Grecian name, 196 
Up-started fierce: but far before the rest 
The king of men advane’d his dauntless breast: 
Then bold Tydides,.great in‘arms, appear’d; 
And next bis bulk gigantic Ajax rear’d: 200 
Oileus follow’d; Idomen was there, 
And Merion, dreadful as the god of war: 
With these Eurypylus and Thoas stand, 
And wise Ulysses clos’d the daring band. 
All these, alike inspir’d with noble rage, 205 
Demand the fight. To whom the Pylian sage: 
Lest thirst of glory your brave souls divide, 
What chief shall combat, let the lots decide. 
Whom heav’n shall choose, be his the chance to 
raise 
His country’s fame, his own immortal praise. 210 
The lots produe’d, gach hero signs his own; 


Then in the gen’ral’s helm the fates are thrown. 
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The people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 
And vows like these ascend from all the bands. 
Grant, thou Almighty! in whose hand is fate, 215 
A worthy champion for the Grecian state: 
This task let Ajax or Tydides prove, 
Or he, the king of kings, belov’d by Jove. 
Old Nestor shook’ the cacque. By heav’n in- 
spir'd, 
Leap’d forth the lot, of ev’ry Greek desir’d. 220 
This from the right to left the herald bears, 
Held out in order to the Grecian peers; 
Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 
Till godlike Ajax finds the lot his own; 
Surveys th’ inscription with rejoicing eyes, 95 
Then casts before him, ‘and with transport cries: 
Warriors! I claim the lot, and arm with joys 
Be mine the conquest of this chief of Troy. 
Now, while my brightest arms my limbs invest, 
To Saturn’s son be all Your vows addrest: 230 
But pray in secret, lest the foes should hear, 
And deem your pray’rs the mean effect of fear. 
Said I in secret? No, your vows declare 
In such a voice as fills the earth and air. 
Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread, 
Aes Tite ott ps Seog Deas etc, Cale 
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From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 
And, born to combats, fear no force on earth. 
He sail. She troops, with elevated eyes, 
Implore the god whose thunder rends the skies. 
O father of mankind, superior lord! * 241 
On lofty Ida’s holy hill ador’d; 
Who in the highest Ieav’n hast fix’d thy throne, 
Supreme of gods! unbounded, and alone: 
Grant thou, thatsTelamon may bear away 245 
The praise and conquest of thig doubtful day; 
Or, if illustrious Hector be thy care, * 
That both may claim it, and that both may share. 
Now Ajax brac’d his dazzling armour on; 
Sheath’d in bright steel the giant-warrior shone: 
He moves to combat with majestic pace; 251 
So stalks in arms the grisly god of Thrace, 
When Jove to punish faithless men prepares, 
And gives whole nations to the waste of wars. 
Thus march’d the chief, tremendous asagod; 255 
Grimly he smil’d; earth trembled as he strode: 
His massy jav’lin quiv’ring in his hand, 
He stood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 
Through ev'ry Argive heart new transport ran; 
All Troy stood trembling at the mighty man: 260 
VOL. 1. c 
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F’en Hector paus’d; and, with new doubt opprest, 
Felt his great heart suspended in his breast: 
*T was vain to seek retreat, and vain ~o fear; 
Himself had challeng’d, and the foe drew near. 
Stern Telamon behind his ample shield, 265 
As from a brazen tow’r, o’erlook’d the field. 
Have was its orb, with sev’i thick folds o’ercast, 
Of tough bull-hides; of solid brass the last. 
(The work of Tychius, who in Hylé-dwell’d, 
And all in arts of armoury excell’d) 270 
This Ajax bore before his manly breast, 
And, threat’ning, thus his adverse chief addrest: 
Hector! approach my arm, and singly know 
What strength thou hast, and what the Grecian 
foe. 
Achilles shuns the fight; yet some there are 275 
Not void of soul, and not unskill’d in war: 
Let him, unactive on the sea-beat shore, 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boast, 
And sends thee one, a sample of her host. 280 
Such as [ am, I come to prove thy might; 
No more——be sudden, and begin the fight. 
O son of Telamon, tity country’s pride! 


(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince reply’d) 
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Me, as a boy or woman wouldst thou fright, 285 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight? 
Thou meet’s a chief deserving of thy arms, 

To combat born, and bred amidst alarms: 
I know to shift my ground, remount the car, 
Turn, charge, and answer ev’ry call of war; 290 
To right, to left, the dext’rons lance I wield, 
And bear thick battle on my sounding shield. 
But dpen be our fight, and bold each blow; 
T steal no eongquett from a noble foe. ” 
He said, and rising, high Above the field 295 
Whitl'd the long lance against the sev’nfold shield. 
Full on the brass descending from above 
Through six bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 
Till in the sev’nth it fix’d” Then Ajax threw; 
Through Hector’s shield the forceful jav'lin flew, 
His corslet enters, and his garment rends, 301 
And glancing downwards near his flank descends, 
The wary Trojan shrinks, dnd bending low 
Beneath his buckler disappoints the blow. 
From their bor’d shields the chiefs their jav’lins 
drew, 305 
Then close impetuous, and the charge renew: 
Fierce as the mountainglions bath’d in blood, 


Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 
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At Ajax, Hector his long lance extends; 
The blunted point against the buckler bends: 3 10 
But Ajax, watchful as his foe“drew pear,, 
Drove through the Trojan targe the knotty spear; 
It reach’d hig neck, with matchless strength im- 
pell’d; 
Spouts the black gore, and digns his shining shield. 
Yet ceas’d not Hector thus; but, stooping down, 
In.his strong hand up-heav’d a flinty stone, 
Black, craggy, vast: to this his force he bends; 
Full on the brazen boss the stone descends; 
The hollow brass resounded with the shock. 
Then Ajax seiz’d the fragment ofa rock, 320 
Apply’d each nerve, and, swinging round on high, 
With force tempestuous let the ruin fly: ; 
The huge stone thund’ring thro’ his buckler broke : 
His slacken’d knees receiv’d the numbing stroke; 
Great Hector falls extended on the field, 325 
Ilis bulk supporting 6n the shatter’d shield: 
Nor wanted heav’nly aid: Apollo’s might 
Confirm’d his sinews, and restor’d to fight. 
And now both heroes their broad faulchions drew: 
In flaming circles round their heads they flew; 330 
But then by heralds’ voice the word was giv’n, 


‘Phe sacred ministers of earth aud heav’n: 
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Divine Talthybius, whom the Greeks employ, 
And sage Idzeus on the part of Troy, 
Between thesswords their peaceful sceptres rear’d ; 
And first Ideus’ awful voice was heard. 336 
‘Forbear, my sons! your farther force to prove, 
Both dear to men, and both belov’d of Jove. 
To either host your matchless worth is known, 
Each sounds your praise, and war is all your own. 
But now the night extends her awful shade; 341 
The goddess parts you: be the night obey’d. 
To whom great Ajax his,high sot express’d. 
O sage! toeHector be these words address’d. 
Let him, who first provok’d our chiefs to fight, 
Let him demand the sanction of the night; 346 
If first he ask it, I content obey, 
And cease the strife when Hector shows the way, 
O first of Greeks! (his noble foe rejoin’d) 
Whom heav’n adorns, superior to thy kind, 350 
With strength of body, and with worth of mind! 
Now martial law commands us to forbear; 
Hereafter we shall meet in glorious war, 
Some future day shall lengthen out the strife, 
And let the gods decide of death or life! 355 
Since then the night extends her gloomy shade, 
And heav’n enjoins it, be the night obey’d. 
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Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends, 
And joy the nations whom thy arm defends; 
As I shall glad each chief, and Trojan wife, 360 
Who wearies heav’n with vows for Hectoy’s life. 
But let us, on-this memorable day, 
Exchange some gift; that Greece and Troy may 
say, * 

* Not hate, but glory, made these chiefs contend; 
And each brave foe was in his soul a friend” 365 

With that, a sword with stars of silver grac’d, 
The baldrick “studded, and the sheath enchas’d, 
He gave the Greek. The gen’rous Greek bestow’d 
A radiant belt that rich with purple glow’d, 
Then with majestic grace they quit the plain; 370 
This secks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 

The Trojan bands returning Hector wait, 
And hail with joy the champion of their state: 
Escap’d great Ajax, they survey’d him round, 
Alive, unharm’d, and vig’rous from his wound. $75 
To Troy’s high gates the godlike man they bear, 
Their present triumph, as their late despair. 

But Ajax, glorying in his hardy deed, 
The well-arm’d Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 
A steer for sacrifice the king design’d, 380 
Of full five years, and of the nobler kind, 
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The victim falls; they strip the smoking hide, 
The beast they quarter, and the joints divide; 

Then spread the tables, the repast prepare, 

Each takes his seat, and each receives his share. 

The king himself (an honorary sign) 386 

Before great Ajax plac’d the mighty chine. s 

When now the ragg of hunger was removéd ; 

Nestor, in each persuasive art approv’d, 389 

The sage whose counsels long had sway’d the rest, 

In words like these his prudent thought exprest. 
How dear, O kings! this*fatal day has cost, 

What Greeks arc perish’d? what a people lost! 

What tides of blood have drench’d Scamander’s 

shore? 

What crowds of heroes sitnk, to rise no more? 395 

Then hear me, chief! nor let the morrow’s light 

Awake thy squadrons to new toils of fight: 

Some space at least permit the war to breathe, 

While we to flames our slaughter’d friends be- 

queath, . 

From the red field their scatter’d bodies bear, 400 

And nigh the fleet a fun’ral structure rear; 

So decent urns their snowy bones may keep, 


And pious children oer their ashes weep. 
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Here, where on one promiscuous pile they blaz’d, 

High o’er them all a gen’ral tomb be rais’d; 405° 

Next, to secure our camp and-naval pow’rs, 

Raise an embattled wail, with lofty tow'rs; 

From space to space be ample gates around, 

For passing chariots; and a trench profound. 

So Greece to combat shall in safety go, 410 

Nor fear the fierce incarsions of the foe. 

*Twas thus the sage his wholesome counsel mov’d; 

The sceptred kings of Greece his words approv’d. 
Meanwhile, conven’d at Priam’s palace-gute, 

The Trojan peers in nightly council sate; 415 

A senate void of order, as of choice; 

Their hearts were fearful, and confus’d their voice. 

Antenor rising, thus démands their ear: 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars, hear! 

’Tis heav’n the counsel of my breast inspires, 420 

And I but move what ev’ry god requires: 

Let Sparta’s treasures te this hour restor’d, 

And Argive Helen own her ancient lord. 

The ties of faith, the sworn alliance broke, 

Our impious battles the just gods provoke. 425 

As this advice ye practice, or reject, 


So hope success, or dread the dire effect. 
¢ 
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The senior spoke, and sat. To whom replied 
“The graceful husband of the Spartan bride. 429 

Cold counsels, Trdjan, may become thy years, 
But sound ungrateful in a warrior’s ears: 
Old man, if void of fallacy or art, 
Thy words express the purpose of thy heart, 
Thou, in thy time, more sound advice hastagiv’n ; 
But wisdom has its date, assign’d by heav’n. 435 
Thenshear me, princes of the Trojan name! 
Their treasures [1 restore, but not the dame; 
My treasures too, for peace, 1 will resign; 
But be this bright possession ever mine. 

"Twas then, the growing discord to compose, 
Slow from his seat the rev’rend Priam rose: 441 
His godlike aspect deep a&Xeution drew: 

He paus’d, and these pacific words ensue. 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands! 
Now take refreshment as the hour demands: 445 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
Till the new sun réstore the cheerful light: 

Then shall our herald to th’ Atrides sent, 
Before their ships proclaim my son’s intent. 
Next let a truce be ask’d, that Troy may burn 450 


Her slaughter’d heroes, and their bones inurn; 


. 
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That done, once more the fate of war be tried, 

And whose the conquest, mighty Jove decide! 
The monarch spoke: the warriors snatch’d with 

haste 

(Each at his post in arms) a short repast. 455 

Soon as the rosy morn had wak’d the day, 

To the black ships [dieus bent his way; 

There, to the sons of Mars, in council found, 

He rais’d his voice: the host stood list’ning round. 
Ye sons of Atreus, and ye Greeks, give, ear! 
The words of, Troy, 4nd Troy’s great monarch, hear. 
Pleas’d may ye hear (30 heaw’n succeed my pray’rs) 

What Paris, author of the war, declares. 

The spoils and treasures he to [ion bore 464 

(O had he perish’d eré' they touch’d our shore) 

He proffers injur’d Greece; with large increase 

Of added Trojan wealth to buy the peace. 

But to restore the beauteous bride again, 

This Greece demands, and Troy requests in vain. 

Next, O ye chiefs! we ask a truce to burn = 470 

Our slaughter’d heroes, and their bones inurn. 

That done, once more the fate of war be tried, 

And whose the conquest, mighty Jove decide! 
The Greeks gave ear, but none the silence broke ; 

At length Tydides rose, and rising spoke. 475 
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O, take not, friends! defrauded of your fame, 
Their proffer’d wealth, nor e’en the Spartan dame. 
Let conquesfgmake’ them ours: fate shakes their 
wall, 
And Troy already totters to her fall, 479 
Th’ admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
With gen’ral shouts geturn’d him toud accIim. 
Then thus the king of kings rejects the peace: 
Heraff! in him, thou hear’st the voice of Greece. 
For what remains; let fun’ral flames be fed 
‘With heroes’ corpse» I war not with the dead: 485 
Go search your slaughter’d chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the manes of the slain. 
Be witness, Jove, whose thunder rolls on high! 
He said, and rear’d his sceptre to the sky. 
To sacred Troy, where all her princes lay’ 490 
To wait th’ event, the herald bent his way. 
He came, and, standing in the midst, explain’d 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtain’d. 
Straight to their sev’ral cares the Trojans move, 
Some search the plains, some fell the sounding 
grove: 495 
Nor less the Greeks, descending on the shore, 


Hew’d the creéen forests. and the hodies bore. 
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And now fiom forth the chambers of the main as 
To shed his sacred light on earth again, 
Arose the golden chariot of the day- - 500 
And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 
In mingled throngs the Greek and Trojan train 
* Thro’ heaps of carnage search’d the mournful plain. 
Scarce could the friend his aughter’d friend ex- 
plore, 504 
With dust dishonour’d, and deform’d with ‘Bore. 
The wounds they wash’d, their pious tears they shed, 
And, laid aleng their, cars, deplor’d the dead, 
Sage Priam check’d their grief: with -silent haste 
The bodies decent on the piles were plac’d: 
With melting hearts the cold remains they burn’d; 
And, sadly slow, to sacred Troy return’d. 511 
Nor less the Greeks their pious sorrows shed, 
And decent on the pile dispose the dead ; 
The cold remains consume with equal care; 
And slowly, sadly, to their flect repair. 515 
Now, ere the morn had streak’d with red’ning light 
The doubtful confines of the day and night, 
About the dying flames the Greeks appear'd, 
And round the pile a gen’ral tomb they rear’d. 
Then, to secure the camp 4nd naval pow’rs, 520 
They rais’d embattled walls with lofty tow’rs: 
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. From space to space were ample gates around, 
"For passing chariots; and a trench profound 
Of large extgnt; and deep in earth, below, 
Strong piles infix’d stood adverse to the foe. 525 
So toil’d the Greeks: meanwhile the gods above, 
In shining circle round their father Jove, 
Amaz’d beheld the yond’rous works of maf: 
Then he, whose trident shakes the earth, began. 
What mortals henceforth shall our pow’r adore, 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 531 
If the proud Greciaus thus successful boast 
Their rising bulwarks on the sea. beat coast? 
See the long walls extending to the main, 
No god consulted, and no victim slain! 535 
Their fame shall fill the world’s remotest ends, 
Wide as the morn her golden beam extends; 
While old Laémedon’s divine abodes, 
Those radiant structures rais’d by lab’ring gods, 
Shall, raz’d and lost, in lortg oblivion sleep. 540 
Thus spoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 


Th’ almighty thund’rer with a frown replies, 


That clouds the world, and blackens half the skies. 


Strong god of ocean! thou, whose rage can make 
The solid earth’s eternal basis shake! 545 


. 
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What cause of fear from mortal works could move 
The meanest subject of our realms above? 
Where’er the sun’s refulgent rays are cast, 

Thy pow’r is honour’d, and thy fame shall last. 
But yon proud work no future age shall view, 
No trace remain where once the glory grew. 551 
The s&pp’d foundations by thy force shall fall, 
And, whelm’d beneath thy waves, drop the huge 


wall: a 
Vast drifts of sand shall change the former shore; 
The ruin vartish’d, and the name no more. 555 
Thus they in heav’n: while, o’er the Grecian 
train, 
The rolling sun descending to the main 
Beheld the finish’d work. Their bulls they slew: 
Black from the tents the sav’ry vapours flew. 
And now the fleet, arriv’d from Lemnos’ strands, 
With Bacchus’ blessings cheer’d the gen’rous 
bands. : 561 
Of fragrant wines the rich Eunzeus sent 
A thousand measures to the royal tent. 
(Euneus, whom Hypsipyle of yore 
To Jason, shepherd of his people, bore) 565 
The rest they purchas’d attheir proper cost, 
And well the plenteous freight supply'd the host: 
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Each, in exchange, proportion’d treasures gave: 
Some brass or iron; some an ox, or slave. 569 
All night they feast, the Greek and Trojan pow’rs; 
Those on the fields, and these within their tow’rs. 
But Jove averse the signs of wrath display’d, 
And shot red lightnings thro’ the gloomy shade: ~ 
Humbled they stoo4; pale horror seiz’d on all, 
While the deep thunder shook th’ aérial hall. 575 
Eacl pour’d to Jove, before the bowl was crown’d; 
And large libations drench’d the thirsty ground : 
Then late, refresh’d*with sleep fronr toils of fight, 
Enjoy’d the balmy blessings of the night. 


SELECT NOTES 


TO 


BOOK VIL 


V.2. Through the Scean gate.) This gate is not here particu~ 
larized by Homer, but it appears by the 91st verse of the sixth 
book that it could be no other. “ 

V. 5. As when to sailors, &c.} This simile makes it plain that 
the battle had relaxed during the absence of Hector in Troy: and 
consequently that the conversation of Diomedand-Glaucus in the 
former book was not (as Homer's censurers would have it) in the 
heat of the engagement. ~ 

V. 87. Vengeful goddesses,] “rus abavarnas in this place must 
signify Minerva and Juno, the word being of the feminine geny 
der, Evusratuivs. 

V. 48, Sage Helenus their secret counsels knew.] Helenus was 
the priest of Apollo, and might therefore be supposed to be in- 
formed of this by his god, or “.ught by an oracle that such was 
his will. Or else, being an augur, he might learn it from the 
flight of those birds into which the deities are here feigned to 
transform themselves (perhaps for that reason, as it would be a 
very poetical manner of expressing it). The fiction of these di- 
vinities sitting on the beech tree in the shape of vultures, is imi- 
tated by Milton in the fourth ook of Paradise Lost, where Satan 
leaping over the boundaries of Eden sits in the form of a cormo- 
rant upon the tree ef life, 

V. 60. Then with his spear restrain’d the youth of Troy, held 
by the midst athwart—] The remark of Eustathius here is ob- 
servable: he tells us that the warriors of those times (having no 
trumpets, and because the voice of the loudest herald would be 
drowned in the noise of a battle) addressed themselves to the eyes, 
and that grasping the middle of the spear denoted a request that 
the fizht might a while be suspended, the holding the spear in 
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that position not being the posture of a warrior; and thus Aga- 
memnon understands it without any farther explication. But, 
however it be, we have a lively picture of a general who stretches 
his spear across, and presses back the advanced soldiers of his 
army. | ‘ a 

V. 71. 4s when a gen’ral darkness, &c-] The thick ranks of 
the. troops composing themselves, in order to sit and hear what 
Hector was about to propose, are compared to the waves of the 
‘sea just stirred by the west wind; the simile partly consisting in 
the darkness and stillness. This is plainly different from those 
images of the sea given us on other occasions, where th®armies 
in their engagement and confusion are compared to the waves in 
their agitation and tumult: and that the contrary is the drift of 
this simile appears particularly from Homer's using the word slalo, 
sedebant, twice’ in the application of it. All the other versions 
seem to be mistaken here: what caused the difficulty was the 
expression ogyysarro rior, which may signify the west wind 
* blowing on a sudden,’ as well as ‘first rising.’ But the design 
of Homer wassto convey an image both of the gentle motion that 
arose over the field from the helmets and spears before their ar- 
mies were quite settled ; and of the repose and awe which ensued 
when Hector began to speak. 

V.96. On Phoebus’ temple Pl Vis.arms lestow.} It was the 
manner of the ancients to dedicate trophies of this kind to the 
temples of the gods. The particular reason for consecrating the 
arms in this place to Apollo, is not only as he was the constant 
protector of Troy, but as this thought of the challenge was in- 
spired by him. 

V.98. Greece on the shore shall-raise a monument.] Homer 
took the hint of this from several tombs of the ancient heroes 
who had fought at Troy, remaining in his tinie upon the shore 
of the Hellespont. He gives that sea thie epithet broad, to distin- 
guish the particular place of those tombs, which was on the 
Rhoetian or Sigzean coast, where the Hellespont (which in other 
parts is narrow) opens itself to the Agean sea. Strabo gives an 
account of the monument of Ajax near Rhcetum, and of Achil- 
jes’s at the promontory of Sigazm. This is one among a thou- 
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sand proofs of our authar’s exact knowledge in geography and 
antiquities. Time (says Eustathius) has destroyed those tombs 
which were to have preserved Hector’s glory; but Homer's 
poetry, more lasting than monuments, and proof against ages, 
will for ever support and convey it to tle Jatest posterity. 

V. 135. The mightiest warrior, &c.] 3t cannot with certainty 
be concluded from the words of Homer who the person is to 
whom Agamemnon applies the last lines of this speech: the in- 
terpreters leave it as undetermined in their translations as it is in 
the original. Some would have it understood of Hector, that the 
Greeks- would send such an antagonist against him, from whose 
hands Hector might be glad to escape, But this interpretation 
seems contrary to the plain design of Agamemnon’s discourse, 
which only aims to deter his brother from so rash an utdertak- 
ing as engaging with Hector. So that, instead Sf dropping any 
expression which might depreciate the power or courage of this 
hero, he endeavours rather to represent him as the most formi- 
dable of men, and dreadfuleven to Achilles. This passage there- 
fore will be most consistent with Agamemnon’s design, if it be 
considered as an argument offered to Menelaiis, at once to dis- 
suade him from the engagement, and to comfort him under the 
appearance of so great a disgrace as refusing the challenge, by 
telling bim that any warrior, “iow bold and intrepid soever, might 
be content to sit still and rejoice that he is not exposed to 96 ha- 

” zardous an engagement, The words aime guynzs Ame tx aone- 
Mois, signify not to escape out of the combat (as the translators 
take it), but to avoid entering into it. 

: The phrase of yow xay}ex, which is literally ‘to bend the 
knee,’’ means (according t Eustathius) to rest, to sit down, 
xabecOuvar, and is used so by Aschylus in Prometheo. Those 
interpreters were” greatly mistaken who imagined it signified ¢ to 
kneel down,’ to thank the gods for escaping from such a com- 
bat ; whereas the custom of kneeling in prayer (as we before ob- 
served) was not in use among these nations. 

V.145. The speech of Nestor.} This speech, if we consider 
the occasion of it, could be made by no person but Nestor. No 
young warrior could with decency exhort others to undertake a 
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combat which he himself declined. Nothing could be more in 
his character than to represent to the Greeks how much they 
would suffer in the opinion of another old man like himself. In 
naming Peleus he sets before their eyes the expectations of all 
their fathers, ang the shame that must afflict them in their old 
age, if their sons behaved themselves unworthily. The account 
he gives of the conversations he had formerly held with that 
king, and bis jealousy for the glory of Greece, is a very natural 
picture of the warm dialogues of two old warriors upon the com~ 
mencement of a new war. Upon the whole, Nestor never more 
displays his oratory than in this place.—As for the narration of 
the Arcadian war introduced here, it is a part of the true history 
of those times, as we are informed by Pausanias. 

V.197. Those arms which Mars before had giv'n.] Homer 
has the peculiar” happiness of being able to raise the obscurest 
circumstance into the strongest point of light. Arcithous had 
taken these arms in battle, and this gives occasian to our author 
to say they were the present of Mars.* EustaTHivus. 

V.188. Prane fell the giant o’er a length of ground. ] Nestor’s 
insisting upon this circumstance of the fall of Ereuthalion, which 
paints his vast body lying extended on the earth, has a particular 
beauty in it, and recalls into the old man’s mind the joy he felt 
on the sight of his enemy after he was slain. ‘These are the fine 
and natural strokes that give life to the descriptions of poetry. 


V. 209. Whom heav’n shall choose, be his the chance to raise 
His country’s fame, his own immortal praise.} 


The original of this passage is somewhat confused; the interpret- 
ers render it thus: ‘ Cast the lots, and he who shall be chosen, 
if he escapes from this dangerous combat, will do an emincnt 
service to the Greeks, and also have cause 10 be greatly satis- 
fied himself.’ But the sense will appear more distinct and ra- 
tional, if the words wrog and auros be not understood of the same 
person: and the meaning of Nestor will then be, ‘ He who is 
chosen for the engagement by the lot, will do his country great 
service: ‘and he Jikewise who is not will have reason to rejoice 
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for escaping so dangerous a combat.’ The expression ass guynzt 
Amy sx arovguoo, is the same Homer used in v. 118, 119, of 
this book, which we explained in the same sense in the note on 
v. 185. 

V. 297. Warriors! I claim the lot.J” This is, the first speech 
of Ajax in the Iliad. He is no orator, but always expresses him- 
self in short; generally bragging or threatening; and very po- 
sitive. The appellation of igeoe Axaiar, the * bulwark of the 
Greeks,’ which Homer almost constantly gives him, is extremely 
proper to the bulk, strength, and immobility of this heavy hero, 
who df all occasions is made to stand to the business, and sup- 
port the brunt. 

V.270. In arts of armoury.) IT have called Tychiugan ar- 
mourer, rather than a Icather-dresser or currier; his making the 
shield of Ajax authorizes one expression as well ds the other; and 
though that which Homer uses had no lowness or vulgarity in 
the Greek, it is not to be admitted into English heroic verse. 

V. 273. Hector, appro&ch my arm, &c.] 1 think it needless 
to observe how exactly this speech of Ajax corresponds with his 
blunt and soldier-like character, The same propriety, in regard 
to this hero, is maintained throughout the Iliad. The business 
he is about is all that employs his head, and he speaks of no- 
thing but fighting, ‘The last'line is an image of his mind at all 
times 5 

* No morce——be sudden, and begin the fight.’ 

V. 285. Me, as aloy or woman wouldst thou fright.) This 
reply of Hector seems rather to allude to some gesture Ajax had 
used in his approach to him, ‘ as shaking his spear,’ or the like, 
than to any thing he had satd in his speech. For what he had 
told him amounts to no more, than that there were several in the 
Grecian army who had cousted the honour of this combat as well 
as himself. 1 think one must observe many things of this kind 
in Homer, that allude to the particular attitude or action in 
which the author supposes the person to be at that time. 

V.290. Turn, charge, and answer ev'ry call of war.) The 
Greek is, ‘To move my feet to the sound of Mars,’ which seems 
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* to shew that those military dances were in use even in Homer's 
time, which were afterwards practised in Greece. 

V. 305. From their bor'd shields the chiefs their jav'lins drew.] 
Homer in this combat makes his heroes perform all their exercises, 
with all sors of Wgapons ; first darting lances at a distance, then 
advancing closer and pushing with spears, then casting stones, 
and lastly attacking with swords; in every one of which the poet 
gives the superiority to his countryman. It is farther observable 
(as Eustathins remarks), that Ajax allows Hector an advantage 
in throwing the first spear. 

V. 331. Heralds, the sacreg ministers.) The heralds of old wére 
sacred persons, accounted the delegates of Mercury, and invio- 
lable by the law of nations. The ancient histories have many 
exampl of the severity exercised against those who committed 
any outiage upot them. ‘Their office was to assist in the sacri- 
fices and couneils, to proctaim war or Peace, to command silence 
at ceremonies or single combats, to part the combatants, and to 
declare the conqueror, &c. * 

V. 361. Hho wearies heav’n with vows for Hector’s life.) 
Eustathius gives many solutions of the difficulty in these words, 
tu ayava: they mean either that the Trojan ladies will pray to 
the gods for him (ayouws, or ¢ certatim’)-with the utmost zeal 
and transport ; or that they will goln procession to the temples 
for him (sig @siv ayara, ‘ coetum deorum’); or that they will 
pray to him as to a god, dra @ew ron tvgorras pros. 

V. 387. Before great Ajar plac’d the mighty chine.] This is 
one of those passages that will naturally fall under the ridicule of 
a true modern critic. But what Agameronon here bestows on 
Ajax was.in former times a great mark of respect and honour: 
not only as it was customary to distinguish the quality of their 
guests by the largeness of the portions assigned them at their 
tables, but as this part of the victim peculiarly belonged to the 
king himself. It is worth remarking on this occasion, that the 
simplicity of those times allowed the eating of no other flesh but 
beef, mutton, or kid: this is the food of the heroes of Homer, 
and the patriarchs and warriors of the Old Testament. Fishing 
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and fowling were the arts of more luxurious nations, and came 
much later into Greece and Israel. . 

One cannot read this passage without being pleased with the 
wonderful simplicity of the old heroic ages. We have here a 
gallant warrior returning victorious (for that he thought himself 
80, appears from these words xryagnra vin) from a single com~ 
bat with the bravest of his enemies; and he is no otherwise re- 
warded, than with a larger portion of the sacrifice at supper. 
‘Thus an upper seat, or a more capacious bowl, was a recompence 
for the greatest actions ; and thus the only reward in the Olym- 
pic games was a pine branch, or a chaplet of parsley or wild olive. 
The latter part of this note belongs to Eustathius, . 

V. 399. While we to flames, &c] ‘There is a great deal of 
artifice in this counsel of Nestor, of burning the dead, &nd mais- 
ing a fortification ; for though piety was the specious pretext, 
their security was the rea) aim of the truce, which they made use 
of to finish their works. Their doing thiwat the same time they 
erected the funerat piles, made the imposition easy upon the 
enemy, who might naturally mistake one work for the other. 
‘And this also obviates a plain objection, viz. Why the Trojans 
did not interrupt them in this work ?- ‘Lhe truce determined no 
exact time, but as much as was needful for discharging the rites 
of the dead. a 

1 fancy it may not be unwelcome to the reader to enlarge a 
little upon the way of disposing the dead among the ancients. It 
may be proved from innumerable instances, that the Hebrews 
interred their dead; thus Abraham’s burying-place is frequently 
mentioned in scripture: and that the Egyptians did the same, is 
plain from their embalming’them. Some have been of opinion, 
that the usage of burning the dead was originally to pfevent any 
outrage to the bodies from their enemies ; which imagination is 
rendered not improbable by that passage in the first book of Sa- 
muel, where the Israelites bum the bodies of Saul and his sons, 
after they had been misused by the Philistines, even though 
their common custem was to bury their dead: and so Sylla 
among the Romans was the first of his family who ordered his 
body te be burnt, for fear the bar¥arities he had exercised on that 
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of Marius. might be retaliated upon his own. Tully, de legibus, 
lib. ii. ¢ Procul dubio cremandi ritus 4 Greecis venit, nam sepul- 
tum legimus Numam ad Anienis fontem; totique genti Cornelia 
solenne fuisse sepulchrum, usque ad Syllam, qui primus ex 4 
gente crematus @st.’ The Greeks used both ways, of interring 
and burning; Patroclus was burned, and Ajax laid in the ground, 
as appears fiom Sophocles’s Ajax, lin. 1165, 


Zartucoy xosduy xaseeroy viv’ slew 


Tw de tagiy—n 


« Hasten (says the chorus) ®o prepare a hollow hole, a grave, for 
this man.’ 

Thucydides, in his second book, mentions Adgraxas xumapic~ 
ewag; Coffins gr chests made of cypress wood, in which the 
Athenians kept the bones of their friends that died in the wars. 

The Romans derived from the Greeks both these customs of 
burning and burying: ¢ In‘urbe neve sepelito neve urito,’ says the 
law of the twelve tables. The place where they bumed the dead 
was set apart for this religious use, and called glebe; from which 
practice the name is yet applied to all the grounds belonging to 
the church. 

Piutarch observes, that Homey is the first who mentions one 
general tomb for a number of dead persons. Here isa tumulus 
built round the pyre, not to bury their bodies, for they were to 
be burned; nor to receive the bones, for those were to be carried 
to Greece ; but perhaps to inter their ashes (which custom may 
be gathered from a passage in Iliad xxiii. v. 255), or it might be 
only a cenotaph in remembrance of the dead. 

V.507. And, laid along their cars.] These probably were not 
chariots, but carriages; for Homer makes Nestor say in v. 32 of 
the original, that this was to be done with mules and oxen, 
which were not commonly joined to chariots, and the word 
xvxdngqssy there, may be applied to any vehicle that runs on 
wheels. ‘Amafa signifies indifferently ¢ plaustrum’ and ¢ currus;’ 
and our English word ‘car’ implies either. But if they did use 
chariots in bearing their dead, it is at least evident that those 
chariots were drawn by mules and oxen at funeral solemnities. 
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Homer's using the words aefe, and not Sppos, confirms this 
opinion. 

V.520, Then, to secure the camp, &c.] Homer has been ac- 
cused of an offence against probability, in causing this fortifica- 
tion to be made so late as in the last year of theewar. -M. Dacier 
answers to'this objection, That the Greeks had no occasion for it 
till the departure of Achilles: he alone was a greater defence to 
them; and Homer had told the reader in a preceding book, that 
the Trojans never durst venture cut of the walls of Troy while 
Achilles fought: these intrenchments therefore serve to raise the 
glory of his principal hero, since thex become necessary as soon 
as he withdraws his aid. She might have added, that Achilles 
himself says all this, and makes Homer’s apology in the ninth 
book, v. 460. ‘: © 

V. 561. And now the fleet, &c.] The verses from hence to the 
end of the book afford us the knowledge of some points of history 
and antiquity. As that Jason had a sen by Hypsipyle, who suc- 
ceeded his mother in the Kingdom of Lenmos: that the isle of 
Lemnos was anciently famous for its wines, and dr6ve a traffic in 
them ; and that coined money was not in use in the time of the 
Trojan war, but the trade of countries carried on by exchange in 
gross brass, oxen, slaves, &c. 1 must not forget the particular 
term used here for slave, av3gavoo, which is literally the same 
with our modem word ¢ footman.’ 


“#- 
THE 


EIGHTH BOOK 


4 
“oF THE, 


ILIAD. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


- . 
THE SECOND BATTLE, AND THE DISTRESS OF THE 


GREEKS, 


Jupirer assembles a council of the deities, and threatens them 
with the pains of Tartarus if they assigt either side: Minerva only 
obtains of him that she may direct the Greeks by her counsels. 
"The armies join battle: Jupiter on mount Ida weighs in his ba- 
Jances the fates of both, and affrights the Greeks with his thun- 
ders and lightnings. Nestor alone continues in the field in great 
danger: Diomed relieves tim; whose exploits, and those of Hec- 
tor, are excellently described. Juno endeavours to animate Nep- 
tune to the assistance of the Greeks, but in vain, The acts of 
Teucer, who is at length wounded by Hector, and carried off. 
Juno and Minerva prepare to aid the Grecians, but are restrained 
by Iris, sent from Jupiter. The night puts an end to the battle. 
Hector continues in the field” (the Greeks being driven to their 
fortification before the ships), and gives orders to keep the watch 
all night in the camp, to prevent the enemy from reimbarking 
and escaping by flight. They kindle fires through all the field, 
and pass the night under arms. 


The time of seven and twenty days is employed from the open- 
ing of the poem to the end of this book. The scene here (except 
of the celestial machines) lies in the field toward the sea-shore. 





BOOK: VIII. 


Avurora.now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawns 

When Jove conven’g the senate of the skies, 
Where high Olympus’ cloudy tops arise. 

The sire of gods his awful silence broke; 5 
The heav’ns attentive trembled as-he spoke. - 

: Celestial states, Sminortal feds! give ear, 
Hear our decree, and rev’rence what ye hears 
The fix’d decree which not all heav’n can move; 
Thou, fate! full it; and, ye pow’rs! approve! 10 
What god but enters yon forbidden field, 

‘Who yields ‘assistance, or but wills to yield; 
Back to the skies with shame he shall be driv’n, 
Gash’d with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heav’n: 
Or far, O far from steep Olympus. thrown, = 15 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan, 
With burning chains fix'd:to the brazen floors, 
And lock’d by hell's inexorable doors; 

As deep beneath th’ infernal centre hurl’d, 

As from that centre to th’ ethereal world. 20 


Ad. 


Let him who tempts me, dread those dire abodes; 
And know, th’ Almighty is the god of gods, 
League all your forces then, ye powers above, 


Join all, and try th’ omnipotence of Jove: 


Ge 


Let down our golden everlasting chain, 2 
Whose strong embrace holds heav’n, and earth, 
end main: . = 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag, by this, the thund’rer down to earth: 
Ye strive in vain! If I but stretch this hand, 
T heave the gods, tle ocean,,and the land; 30 
I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 
And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight! 
For such I reign, unbounded and above; 
And such are men, and’ gods, compar’d to Jove. 
Th’ Almighty spoke, nor durst the pow’rs reply, 
A rev’rend horror silene’d all the sky; 36 
Trembling they stood before their sov’reign’s look ; 
At length his best-belov’d, the pow’r of wisdom, 
spoke. 
. O first and greatest! God, by gods ador’d ! 
We own thy might, our father and our lord! 40 
But ah! permit to pity human state: 


Tf not to hel p, at least lament their fate. 


AS 


From fields forbidden we submiss refrain, , 
With arms unaiding mourn our Argives pain; 
Yet grant my counsels still their breasts may move, 
Or all must perish in the wrath of Jove. 46 
The cloud-compelling god her suit approv’d, 
And smil’d superior on his best-belov’d. 
Then call’d his coursers, and his chariot took; 
‘The stedfast firmament beneath them shook: 50 
Rapt by th’ ethereal steeds the chariot roll’d; 
Brass were their hoofs, their curling manes of gold. 
Of heav’u's undrossy gold the-god’s array 
Refulgent, flash’d intolerable day. 
Iligh on the throne he shines: his coursers fly 55 
Between th’ extended earth and starry sky. 
But when to Ida’s topmost-height he came, 
(Fair nurse of fountains, and of savage game) 
Where o’er her pointed summits proudly rais’d, 
His fane breath’d odours, and his altars blaz’d: 
There, from his radiant car, the sacred sire 61 
Of gods and men releas’d the steeds of fire: 
Blue ambient mists th’ immortal steeds embrac’d; 
High on the cloudy point his seat he plac’d ; 
Thence his broad eye the subject world surveys, 
The town, and tents, and navigable seas. 66 
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Noy had the Grecians snatch’d a short repast, 
And bu:kled on their shining arms with haste. 
‘Troy rous’d as soon; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 70 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on squadrons cloud the dusky plain: 
Men- steeds, and chariots, shake the trembling 

ground; : 
The tumult thickens, and the skies resound. 
And now with shouts the shocking armies clos’d, 
To lances lances, shields to shields oppos’d, - 76 
Host against host with shadowy legions drew, 
The sounding darts in iron tempests flew, 
Victors and vanquish’d join promiscuous cries, 
Triumphant shouts ani dying groans arise; 80 
With streaming blood the slipp’ry fields are dy’d, 
And slaughter’d heroes swell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams increasing bright 
O’er heav’n’s clear azure spread the sacred light, 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 85 
Each adverse battle gor’d with equal wounds. 
But when the sun the height of heav’n ascends, 
The sire of gods his golden scales suspends, 
With equal hand: in these explor’d the fate 
Of Greece a"1d Troy, and pois’d the mighty weight. 
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Press’d with its load, the Grecian balance Yes 91 
Low sunk on earth, the Trojan strikes the kes, 
Then Jove fram Ida’s top his horrors spreads; 
The clouds burst dreadful o’er the Grecian heads; 
Thick lightnings flash; the mutt’ring thunder rolls; 
Their strength he withers, and unmans their souls. 
Before his wrath the trembling hosts retire;~ 

The god in terrors, and the skies on fire. 

Nor great Tdomeneus that sight could bear, 

Nor each stern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: 100 
Nor he, the king of men, th’ dlarm snstain’d; 
Nestor alone amidst the storin remain’d. 
Unwilling he remain’d, for Paris’ dart 

Had pierc’d his courser in a mortal part; 104 
Fix’d in the forehead, wheze the springing mane 
Curl’d o’er the brow, it stung him to the brain: 
Mad with his anguish, he begins to rear, 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and lash the air. 

Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
Th’ incumber’d chariot from the dying steed, 110 
When dreadful Hector, thund’ring thro’ the war, 
Pour’d to the tumult on his whirling car. : 
That day had stretch’d beneath his matchless hand 
The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 
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But Dyiomed beheld; from forth the crowd 115 

He rusw’d, and on Ulysses call’d aloud. 
Whither, oh whither does Ulysses run? 

Oh flight unworthy great Laértes’ son! 

Mix’d with the vulgar shall thy fate be found, 

Pierc’d in the back, a vile, dishonest wound? 120 

Oh tarn and save from Heetor’s direful rage 

The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian sage. 

His fruitless words are lost unheard in air, 

Ulysses seeks the ships, and shelters there. 

But bold Tydides 40 the rescue goes, 125 

A single warrior ’midst a host of foes; 

Before the coursers with a sudden spring 

He leap’d, and anxious thus bespoke the king : 
Great perils, fathen! wait th’ unequal fight; 

These younger champions will oppress thy might. 

Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 131 

Weak. is thy servant, and thy coursers slow. 

Then haste, ascend my seat, and from the car 

Observe the steeds of Tros, renown’d in war, 

Practis’d alike to turn, to stop, to chace, 135 

To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 

These late obey’d Hneas’ guiding rein; 

Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train: 
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With these against yon Trojans will we gi, 
Nor shall great Hector want an equal fod; 140 
Fierce ashe ig, e’en he may learn to fear 
The thirsty fury of my flying spear. 

Thus sald the chief 3 and Nestor, skill’d in war, 
Approves his counsel, and ascends the car: 
The steeds he left, thajr trusty servants hold; 145 
Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold: 
The rev’rend charioteer directs the course, 
And strains his aged arm to lash the horse. 
Hector they face: urknowing how to fear, 
Fierce he drove on: Tydides whirl’d his spear. 
The spear with erring haste mistook its way, 151 
But plung’d in Eniopeus’ bosom lay. 
His op’ning hand in death Forsakes the rein; 
The steeds fly back: he falls, and spurns the plain. 
Great Hector sorrows for his servant kill’d, 155 
Yet unreveng’d permits to press the field; 
Till, to supply his place and rule the car, 
Rose Archeptolemus, the fierce in war. 
And now had death avid horror cover'd all; 
Like tim’rous flocks the Trojans in their wall 160 
Tnclos’d had bled: but Jove with awful sound 


Roll’d the big thunder @’er the vast profound: 
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Full i?- Tydides’ face the lightning flew; 

The gréund before him flam’d with sulphur blue; 
The quiv’ring steeds fell prostrate a* the sight; 165 
And Nestor’s trembling hand. confess’d his fright; 
He dropp’d the reins; and shook with sacred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn’d th’ intrepid Diomed : 

G chief! too daring in thy friend’s defence, 
Retire advis’d, and urge the chariot hence. 170 
This day, averse, the sov’reign of the skies 
Assists great Hector, and our palin denies. 

Some other sun may see the happier hour, 
When Greece shall conquer by his heav’nly pow’r. 
"Tis not in man his fix’d decree to move: 175 
The great will glory to submit to Jove. 

O rev’rend prince! (Tydides thus replies) 

Thy years are awful, and thy words are wise. 
But ah, what grief! should haughty Hector boast, 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coast. 180 
Before that dire disgrace shall blast my fame, 
O’erwhelm me, earth; and hide a warrior’s shame! 
To whom Gerenian Nestor thus reply’d: 
Gods! can thy courage fear the Phrygian’s pride? 
Hector may vaunt, but who shall heed the boast? 
Not those who felt thy arm, the Dardan host, 186 
Nor Troy, “yet bleeding in her heroes lost; 
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Not e’en 2 Phrygian dame, who dreads af sword 

That laid in dust her lov’d, lamented, lotd. 

He said, ands hasty, o’er the gasping throng 190 

Drives the swift steeds; the chariot smokes along. 

The shouts of Trojans thicken in the wind; 

The storm of hissing jav’lins pours behind. 

Then with a voice thet shakes the solid skies, 

Pleas’d Hector braves the warrior as he flies. 195 

Go, mighty hero! gtac’d above the rest 

In seats of council and the sumptuous feast: 

Now hope‘no more those hopours from’ thy train; 

Go, less than woman, in the form of man! 

To scale our walls, to wrap our tow’rs in flames, 

To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 201 

Thy once proud hopes, presumptuous prince! are 
fled; 

This arm shall reach thy heart, and stretch thee 
dead. 

Now fears dissuade him, and now hopes invite, 
To stop his coursers, and to stand the fight; 205 
Thrice turn’d the chief, and thrice imperial Jove 
On Ida’s summits thunder’d from above. 

Great Hector heard; he saw the flashing light, 
(The sign of conquest) and thus urg’d the fight. 
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Hear. ev’ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, 210 
All fam’é in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 
Be mindful of the wreaths your arm have won, 
Your great forefathers’ glories, and your own. 
Heard ye the voice of Jove? Success and fame 
Await on Troy, on Greece eternal shame. 215 
In vain they skulk behind their boasted wall, 
Weak bulwarks! destin’d by this arm to fall. 
High o’er their slighted trench our.steeds shalt 

bound; 

And pass victorious o’er the levell’d mound. 
Soon as before yon hollow ships we stand, 220 
Fight each with flames, and toss the blazing brand ; 
Till their proud navy wrapt in smoke and fires, 
All Greece, encompass’d, in one blaze expires. 

Furious he said; then bending o’er the yoke, 
Encourag’d his proud steeds, while thus he spoke : 
Now, Xanthus, Hthon, Lampus! urge the chace, 
And thou, Podargus! prove thy gen’rous race; 
Be fleet, be fearless, this important day, 
And all your master’s well-spent care repay: 
For this, high-fed, in plenteous stalls ye stand, 230 
Serv’d with pure wheat, and by a princess’ hand; 
For this my spouse, of great Aétion’s line, 


So oft has sttep’d the strength’ning grain in wine. 
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Now swift pursue, now thunder uncontrful’d ; 

- Give me to seize rich Nestor’s shield of old; 235 
From Tydeus’ shoulders strip the costly load, 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a god: 

These if we gain, then victory, ye pow’rs! 

This night, this glorious night, the fleet is ours! + 

That heard, deep anguish stung Saturnie’s soul ; 
She shook her throne that shook the starry pole: 
And>thus to Neptune: Thou whose force can make 
The steadfast earth from her foundations shake, 
Seest thou the Greeks. by fates unjust opprest, 
Nor swells thy heart in that immortal breast? 245 
Yet Ege, Helicé, thy pow’r obey, 

And gifts unceasing on thine altars lay. 

Would all the deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gloomy thund’rer might repine: 

Sole should he sit, with scarce a god to friend, 
And see his Trojans to the shades descend: 251 
Such be the scene from his Idan bow’r; 
Ungrateful prospect to the sullen pow’r! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the rash design: 
What rage, what madness, furious queen! is thine? 
I war not with the highest. All above 256 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove. 
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Now jrodlike Hector, to whose matchless might 
Jove gave the glory of the destin’d fight, 
Squadrons on squadrons drives, and fills the fields 
With close-rang’d chariots, and with thicken’d 

shields. 26) 

“ Where the deep trench in length extended lay, - 

Compacted troops stand wedg’d in firm array, 

A dreadful front! they shake the brands,’dnd threat 

With long-destroying flames the hostile fleet? 265 

The king of men, by Juno’s self inspir’d, 

Toil’d through the tents, and-all his army fir'd. 

Swift as he mov’d, he lifted in his hand 

His purple robe, bright ensign of command. 

High on the midmost bark the king appear’d: 270 

There, from Ulysses’ déck, his voice was heard: 

To Ajax and Achilles reach’d the sound; 

Whose distant ships the guarded navy bound. 

O Argives! shame of human race, he ery'd, 

(The hollow vessels to his voice reply’d) 275 

Where now are all your glorious boasts of yore, 

Your hasty triumphs on the Lemnian shore? 

Each fearless hero dares an hundred foes, 

While the feast lasts, and while the goblet flows; 

But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 


When the fight tages, and the flames surround? 
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O mighty Jove! ob-sire of the distress’d! f 
Was ever king like me, like me oppress’d? 
With pow’r immense, with justice arm’d in vain ; 
My glory ravish’d, and my people slain! 285 
To thee my vows were breath’d from ev'ry shore; 
What altar smok’d not with our victims’ gore? 
With fat-of bulls I fed the constant flame, 
And ask’d destruction ‘to the Trojan name. 
Now, gracious god! far humbler our demand; 
Give these-at least to ’scape fron Hector’s hand, 
And save the, relics of, the Grecian land! 

Thus pray’d the king, and heav’n’s great father 

heard . 

His vows, in bitterness of soul preferr’d ; 
The wrath appeas’d, by happy signs declares, 295 
And gives the people to‘their monarch’s pray’rs. 
His eagle, sacred: bird of heav'n! he sent, ; 
A fawn his talons truss’d (divine portent !), 
High o’er the wond’ring hosts he soar’d above, 
Who paid their vows to Panomphzan Jove; 300 
Then let the prey before his altar fall: 
The Greeks beheld, and transport seiz’d on all: 
Encourag’d by the sign, the troops revive, 
And fierce on Troy with doubled ray Se: 
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Tydide® first, of all the Grecian foree, 3035 
O’er the broad ditch impell’d his foaming horse, 
Piere’d the deep ranks, their strongest battle tore, 
And dy’d his.jav’lin red with Trojan, gore. 
Young Agelaiis (Phradmon was his sire) 

With flying coursers shunn’d his dreadful ire: $10 
Struck through the back, the Phrygian fell. opprest ; 
The dart drove on,.and issn’d at, his. breast: 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms resound: 
His pond’rous byckler thunders on the ground, 
Forth rush a tide oftGreeks, the passage freed ; 
Th’ Atride first, th’ Ajaces next sueceed: 316 
Meriones, like Mars in arms renown’d, 

And godlike Idomen, now pass’d the mound; 
Eviemon’s son next issues to the foe, 

And last, young Teucer, with his bended bow. 
Secure behind the Telamonian shield $21 
The skilful archer wide survey’d the field, 

With ev’ry shaft some hostile victim slew, 

Then close beneath the sev’nfold orb withdrew: 
The conscious infant so, when fear alarms, : 325 
Retires for safety to the mother’s arms. 

Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 


Moves as he moves, and turns the shining shield, 
F . 
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Who first by Teucer’s mortal-arrows bled?/ 
Orsilochus; then fell Ormenus dead: 330 
The godlike Lycophon next press’d the plain, 
With Chromius,:Detor, Ophelestes slain: 

Bold Hamepaon breathless sunk to ground; 

The bloody pile great Melanippas crown’d. 
Heaps fell on heaps, sad trophies of his art,e 335 
‘A Trojan ghost attending ev’ry dart. 

Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 

The ranks grow thinner as his.arrows fly: 

O youth: forever dear!. (the monarch cried) 
Thus, always thus, thy early Worth be tried; 340. 
Thy brave example shall retrieve our host, 

Thy country’s saviour, and thy father’s boast! 
Sprung from an alien’s bed-thy sire to grace, 
The vig’rous offspring of a stol’n’embrace, 344 
Proud of his boy, he own’d the gen’rous flame, 
And the brave son repays his cares with fame. 
Now hear a monarch’s vow: If heav’n’s high pow’rs 
Give me to raze Troy’s long-defended tow’rs; 
Whatevertreasures Greece for me design, 

The next rich honorary gift be thine: 350 
Some golden tripod, pr distinguish’d car, 


With coursers dreadful in the ranks of war; 
. i 
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Or sone fair captive, whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompense the warrior’s toils with love. 
To this the chief: With praise the rest inspire, 
Nor urge a soul already fill’d with fire. - 356 
‘What strength I have, be now in battle try’d, 
Till ev’ry shaft in Phrygian blood be dy’d. 
Since rallying from our wall we’ fore’d the foe, 
Still aim’d-at-Heetor have I bent my bow: ~ $60 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead; 
But sure some god denies me to destroy 
This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 
He said, and twang’d the string. The weapon 
flies 365 
At Hector’s breast, and sings along the skies: 
He miss’d the mark; but piere’d Gorgythio’s heart 
And drench’d in royal blood the thirsty dart. 
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(Fair Castianira, nymph of form divine, 

This offspring added to king Priam’s line) 370 
As full-blown poppies, overcharg’d with rain, 
Decline the head, and drooping kiss the plain; 
So sinks the youth: his beanteous head, deprest 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breast. 
Another shaft the raging archer drew: 375 
That other shaft with erring fury flew, 
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(From Hector Phoebus turn’d the fying wound) 
Yet fell not dry or guiltless to the ground: | 

Thy breast, braye Archeptolemus! it tore, 

And. dipp’d its-feathers in no vulgar gore. 380 
Headlong.he falls: his sudden fall alarms 

The steeds, that startle at his sounding arms. 
Hector with grief his charioteer beheld . 
All pale and breathless on the sanguine field: 
Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, 385 

+ Quits his bright car, and issues on the plain. 

Dreadfal.he shouts: fram earth 8 stone he took, 
And rush’d on Teucer with the'lifted rock. 

The youth already strain’d the forceful yew; 

The shaft already to his shoulder drew; 390 
The feather in his hand, just wing’d for flight, 
Touch’d where the neck and hollow chest unite: 

« There, where the juncture knits the channel bone, 

The furious chief discharg’d the craggy stone: 394 
+» The bow-string burst beneath the pond’rous blow, 
And his numb’d hand disiniss’d his useless bow. 
He fell: but Ajax his broad shield display’d, 
And screen’d his brother with the mighty shade; 
Till great Alastor, and Mecistheus, bore 


The batter'd archer groaning to the shore. 400 
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Troy yet found grace before th’ Olympian sire, 

He arm’d their hands, and fill’d their breasts with 
fire. ., cat 

The Greeks, repuls’d, retreat behind their wall, 
Or in the trench on heaps confus’dly fall. 
First of the foe, great Hector march’d along, 405 
With terror cloth’d, and more than mortal strong. 
As the bold-hound, that gives the lion chace, 
With beating bosom, and with eager pace, 
Hangs on his haunch, or fastens on his heels, 
Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels: 410 
Thus oft the Grecians turn’d, but still they flew; 
Thus following, Hector still the hindmost slew. 
When flying they had pass’d the trench profound, 
And many a chief lay gasping on the ground, 
Before the ships a desp’rate stand they made, 415 
And fir'd the troops, and call’d the gods to aid. 
Fierce on his rattling chariot Hector came; 
His eyes like Gorgon shot a sanguine flame 
That wither’d all their host: like Mars he stood; 
Dire as the monster, dreadful as the god! 420 
Their strong distress the wife of Jove survey’d; 
Then pensive thus, to war's trrampbant maid: 

O danghter of that god whose arm can wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and shake the sable shield! 
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Now, in this moment of her last despair, * 495 
Shall wretched Greece no more confess our care, 
Condemn’d to.guffer the full force of fate, 
And drain the drégs of heav’n’s relentless hate? 
Gods! shall-one raging hand thus level all? 429 
What numbers fell? what numbers yet shall fall? 
What pow’r divine shall Hector’s wrath assuage? 
Still swells the slaughter, and still grows the rage! 
So spake th’ imperial regent of the skies; 
To whom the goddess with the azure eyes: 
Long since had Hector stain’d these fields with 
gore, . 435 
Stretch’d by some Argive on his native shore; 
But he above, the sire of heav’n, withstands, 
Mocks our attempts, and slights our just demands; 
The stubborn god, inflexible and hard, 
Forgets my service and deserv’d reward : 440 
Sav'd I, for this, his fav’rite son distress’d, 
By stern Eurystheus with long labours press’d? 
He begg’d, with tears he begg’d, in deep dismay ; 
I shot from heav’n, and gave his arm the day. 
Oh had my wisdom known this dire event, 445 
When to grim Pluto's gloomy gates he went, 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 
Nor Styx been cross’d, nor hell explor’d in vain. 
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Averge to me of all his heav’n of gods, 

At Thetis’ suit the partial thund’rer nods; 450 
To grace her gloomy, fierce, resenting son, 

My hopes are frustrate, and my Greeks undone. 
Some future day, perhaps, he may be mov’d 

To call his blue-ey’d maid his best-belov’d. 
Haste, launch thy chariot, thro’ yon ranks to ride; 
Myself wiltarm, and thunder at thy side. 456 
Then, goddess! say, shall Hector glory then, 
(That terror of the Greeks, that man of men) 
When Juno’s self, and Pallas shall appear, 

All dreadful in the crimson walks of war? = 460 
What mighty Trojan then, on yonder shore, 
Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 

Shall feast the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore? 


She ceas’d, and Juno rein’d the steeds with care: 


(Heav’n’s awful empress, Saturn’s other heir) 465 


Pallas, meanwhile, her various veil unbound, 


With flow’rs adorn’d, with art immortal crown’d; * 


The radiant robe her sacred fingers wove 


Floats in rich waves, and spreads the court of Jove: 


Her father’s arms her mighty limbs invest, 470 
His cuirass blazes on her ample breast. 
The vig’reus pow’r the trembling car ascends: 


Shook by ber arm, the massy jav’lin bends; 
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Huge, pond’rous, strong! that when her fury burns 

Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hosts overturns. 
Saturnia legds the lash; the coursers fly; 476 

Smooth glides the chariot through the liquid sky. 

Heav’n’s gates spontaneous open to the pow’rs, 

Heav’n’s golden gates, kept by the winged Hours, 

Commission’d in alternate watch they stands 480 

The sun’s bright portals and the skies command ; 

Close, vr unfold, th’ eternal gates of day, 

Bar heav’n with clouds, or roll those clouds away, 

The sounding hinges sing, the’ clouds divide: 

Prone down the steep of heav'n their course they 

guide. 485 

But Jove incens’d, from Ida’s top survey’d, 

And thus enjoin’d the many-colour’d maid. 
Thaumantia! mount the winds, and stop their 

car; 

Against the highest who shall wage the war? 

Tf furious yet they dare the vain debate, 490 

Thus have I spoke, and what I speak is fate: 

Their coursers crush’d beneath the wheels shail lic, 

Their car in fragments scatter’d o’er the sky; 

My lightning these rebcllious shall confound, 


And hurl them flaming, headlong, to fhe ground, 
- f 
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Condeinn’d for ten revolving years to weep 
The wounds impress’d by burning thunder deep. 
So shall Minerva learn to fear our ire, 
Nor dare to combat her’s and nature’s sire. 
For Juno, headstrong and imperious still, 500 
She claims some title to transgress our will. 
Swift as the wind, the various-colour’d maid 
From Ida’s top her golden wings display’d ; 
To great Olympus’ shining gates she flies,° 504 
There meets the chariot rushing down the skies, 
Restrains their progress from the bright abodes, 
And speaks the mandate of the sire of gods. 
What frenzy, goddesses! what rage can move 
Celestial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove? 
Desist, obedient to his high command; 510 
This is his word; and know his word shall stand: 
His lightning your rebellion shall confound, 
And hurl ye headiong, flaming, to the ground; 
Your horses crush’d beneath the wheels shall lie, 
Your car in fragments scatter’d o’er the sky; 515 
Yourselves condemn’d ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds impress’d by burning thunder deep. 
So shall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 


Nor dare tc. combat her’s and nature’s sire. 
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For Juno, headstrong and imperious still, : 520 
She claims some title to transgress his will; 
But thee what dgsp’rate insolence has driv’n, 
_To lift thy lance against the king of heav’n? 
Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew; and Juno thus her rage resign’d: 525 
O daughter of that ggd whose arm can wieRl 
Th’ avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful shield! 
No more‘let beings of superior birth 
Contend with Jove for this low race of earth; 
Triumphant now, now miserably’slain, 530 
They breathe or perish as the fates ordain: 
But Jove’s high counsels full effect shall find; 
And, ever constant, ever rule mankind. 
She spoke, and backward turn’d her steeds of 
light, 
n Adorn’d with manes of gold, and heav’nly bright. 
The Hours unloos’d them, panting as they stood, 
-And heap’d their mangers with ambrosial food. 
There tied, they rest in high celestial stalls; 
The chariot propp’d against the crystal walls. 
The pensive goddesses, abash’d, controll’d, 540 
Mix with the gods, and fill their seats of gold, 
And now the thund’rer meditates his fight 


From Ida’s summits to th’ Olympian height. 
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Swifter than thought, the wheels instinctive fly, 
Flame thro’ the vast of air, and reach the sky, 545 
’Twas Neptune’s charge his coursers ta unbrace, 
And fix the car on its immortal base ; 

There stood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 
Till with a snowy veil he screen’d the blaze. 

He, whose all-conscious gyes the world behold, 
Th’ eternal thunderer, sat thron’d in gold. 551 
High heav’n the footstool of his feet he makes, 
And wide beneath him all Olympus shakes, 
‘Trembling afar th’ offending pow’rs appear’d, 
Confus’d and silent, for his frown they fear’d. 555 
He saw their soul, and thus his word imparts: 
Pallas and Juno! say, why heave your hearts? 
Soon was your battle o’er: proud Troy retir’d 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir’d. 

But know, whoe’er almighty pow’r withstand! 560 
Unmatch’d our force, unconquer’d is our hand: 
‘Who shall the sov’reign of the skies control? 
Not all the gods that. crown the starry pole. 
Your hearts shall tremble, if our arms we take, 
And each immortal nerve with horror shake. 565 
For thus I speak, and what I speak shall stand: 


What powr soe’er provokes our lifted hand, 
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On this our hill no more shall hold his place; 
Cut off, and exil’d from th’ ethereal race. « 

Juno and Palas grieving hear the doom, 570 
But feast their souls on Ilion’s woes to come. 
Though secret anger swell’d Minerva’s breast, 
The prudent goddess yet her wrath represt; 

But Juno, impotent of sage, replies: ° 
What hast thou said, O tyrant of the skies! 575 
Strength and omnipotence invest thy throne; 
"Tis thine to punish; ours to grieve alone. 
For Greece we grieve, Sbandon’d by her fate 
To drink the dregs of thy unmeasur’d hate: 
From fields forbidden we submiss refrain, 580 
With arms unaiding see our Argives slain; 
Yet grant our counsels still their breasts may move, 
Lest all should perish in the rage of Jove. 
+ The goddess thus; and thus the god replies, 
Who swells the clouds, and blackens all the skies: 
“The morning sun, awak’d by loud alarms, 586 
Shall see th’ almighty thunderer in arms. 
What heaps of Argives then shall load the plain, 
Those radiant eyes shall view, and view in vain. 
Nor shall great Hector cease the rage of fight, 
The navy flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 591 
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Een till the day when certain fates ordain 
That stern Achilles (his Patroclus slain) 
Shall rise in vengeance, and lay ~aste the plain. 
For such is fate, nor can’st thou turn its course 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 596 
Fly, if thou wilt, to earth’s remotest bound, 
Where on her utmost verge the seas resound; 
Where cors’d ‘Japetus and Saturn dwell, 
Fast by the brink, within the streams of hell; 600 
No sun e’er gilds the gloomy horrors there; 
No cheerful gales refresh’the lazy air: 
‘There arm once more the bold Titanian band; 
And arm in vain; for what I will, shall stand. 

Now deep in ocean sunk the lamp of light, 605 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night: 
The conqu’ring Trojans mourn his beams decay’d; 
The Greeks rejoicing bless the friendly shade. 

The victors keep the field; and Hector calls 
A martial council near the navy walls: 610° 
These to Scamander’s bank apart he led, 
Where thinly scatter’d lay the heaps of dead. 
Th’ assembled chiefs, descending on the ground, 
Attend his order, and their prince surround. 
A massy ‘spear he bore of mighty strength, 615 


Of full ten cubits was the lance’s length; 
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The point was brass, refulgent to behold, 

Fix’d to the wood with circling rings of gqld: 

The noble-Heeor on his lance reclin’d, 

And bending forward, thus reveal’d his mind: 620 

Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear! 

Ye Dardan bands, and gen’rous aids, give ear! 

This day, we hop’d, wowd wrap in conqu’ring flame 

Greece with her ships, and crown our toils with 
fame. 

But darkness now, to save the cowards, falls, 625 

And guards them trembling in gheir wooden walls. 

Obey the night, and use her peaceful hours 

Our steeds to forage, and refresh our pow’rs. 

Straight from the town be sheep and oxen sought, 

And strength’ning bread, and: gen’rous wine be 
brought. 630 

Wide o’er the field, high-blazing to the sky, 


Let num’rons fires the absent sun supply, 


’ The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raise, 


Till the bright morn her purple beam displays; 
Lest in the silence and the shades of night, 634 
Greece on her sable ships attempt her flight. 
Not unmolested let the wretches gain 
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Some hostile wound let ev’ry dart bestow, 

Some lasting token of the Phrygian foe, . 640 

Wounds, that long hence may ask their spouses’ 
care, 

And warn their children from a Trojan war. 

Now through the circuit of our Ilion wall 

Let sacred heralds sound the solemn call; 

To bid the sires with hoary honours crown’d, 645 

And beardless youths, our battlements surround. 

Firm be the guard, while distant lie our pow’rs, 

And let the matrons hang with lights the tow’rs; 

Lest under covert of the midnight shade, 

Th’ insidious foe the naked town invade. 650 

Suffice, to-night, these orders to obey; 

A nobler charge shall rouse the dawning day. 

The gods, T trust, shall give to Hector’s hand 

From these detested foes to free the land, 

Who plough’d, with fates averse, the wat’ry way; 

For Trojan vultures a predestin’d prey. 656 | 

Our common safety must be now the care; 

But soon as morning paints the fields of air, 

Sheath’d in bright arms let ev’ry troop engage, 

And the fir’d fleet behold the battle rage. 660 

Then, theft shall Hector and Tydides prove 


Whose fates are heaviest in the scales of Jove. 
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To-morrow’s light (O haste the glorious morn!) 
Shall see his bloody spoils in triumph borne, 
With this keen jav'lin shall his breast be zor'd, 
And prostrate heroes bleed around their lord. 666 
Certain as this, O! might my days endure, 
From age inglorious, and black death secure; 
So might my life and glory know no bound,* 
Like Pallas worshipp’d, like the sun renown’d! 
As the hext dawn, the last they shall enjoy, 671 
Shall crush the Greeks, and end the woes of Troy. 

The leader spoke. . From all his host around 
Shouts of applause along the ‘shores resound. 
Each from the yoke the smoking steeds untied, 
And fix’d their headstalls to his chariot-side. 676 
Fat sheep and oxen from the town are led, 
With gen’rous wine, and all-sustaining bread. 
Full hecatombs lay burning on the shore; 
The winds to heav’n the curling vapours bore. 680 
Ungrateful off’ring to th’ immortal pow’rs! 
Whose wrath hungheavy o’er the Trojan tow’rs; 
Nor Priam nor his sons obtain’d their grace; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 


The troops exulting sat in order round, 685 
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As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heav’n’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the degp serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 690 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver ev’ry mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 696 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimm’ring Xanthus with their rays: 
The long reflections of the distant fires 701 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 705 
Whose umber’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send : 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 


And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 


SELECT NOTES 


To 


BOOK VII. 


Homer, like most of the Greeks, is thought to have tra- 
velled into Egypt, and brought from the priests there, not only 
their learning, but their mgnner of conveying it in fablés and 
hieroglyphics. This is necessary to be considered by those who 
would thoroughly penetrate into the beauty and design of many 
parts of ‘this author: for whoever reflects that this was the mode 
of learning in those times, will make no doubt but there are 
several mysteries both of natural and moral philosophy involved 
in his fictions, which otherwise in the literal meaning appear too 
trivial or irrational; and it is but just, when these are not plain 
or immediately intelligible, to imagine that something of this 
kind may be hid under them. Nevertheless, as Homer travelled 
not with a direct view of writing philosophy or theology, so he 
might often use these hieroglyphical fables and traditions as em- 
bellishments of his poetry only, without taking the pains to open 
their mystical meaning to his readers, and perhaps without diving 
very deeply into it himself. 

V.16. Low in the dark Tartarean gulf, &c.] This opinion of 
‘Tartarus, the place of torture for the impious after death, might 
be taken from the Egyptians: for it seems not improbable, as 
some writers have observed, that some tradition might then be 
spread in the eastern parts of the world of the fall of the angels, 
the punishment of the damned, and other sacred truths, which 
were afterwards more fully explained and taught by the prophets 
and apostles. These Homer seems to allude to in this and other 
passages; as where Vulcan is said to be precipitated from heaven 
in the first book, whcre Jupiter threatens Mars with Tartarus in 
the fifth, and where the damon of discord is cast oat of heaven 
in the nineteenth, ° . 
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V.25, Let down our golden everlasting chain.} The translator, 
after mentioning the various opinions of the ancients concerning 
this passage, as collected by Eustathius, adds, ‘ But I fancy a 
much bettzr interpretation may be found for this, if we allow (as 
there is great reason to believe) that the Egyptiaas understood the 
true system of the world, and that Pythagoras first learned it 
from them. They held that the plancts were kept in their orbits 
by gravitation upon the sun, which was therefore called ‘ Jovis 
carcer;’ and sometimes by the sun (as Macrobius informs us) is 
meant Jupiter himself: we see too, that the most prevailing opi- 
nion of antiquity fixes it to the sun;_so that J think it will be no 
strained interpretation to say, that by the inability of the gods to 
pull Jupiter out of his place with this Catena, may be understood 
the superior attractive force of the sun, whereby be continues un- 
moved, and draws all the rest of the planets toward him,’ 

V.35. Th’ almighty spoke.] Homer in this whole passage 
plainly shews his belief of one suprerne, omnipotent God, whom 
he introduces with a majesty and superiority worthy the great 
tuler of the universe. Accordingly Justin Martyr cites it as a 
proof of our author's attributing the power and government of all 
things to one first God, whose divinity is so far superior to all 
other deities, that, if compared to him, they may he ranked 
among mortals. Admon. ad Gentes. Upon this account, and 
with the authority of that learned father, I have ventured to ap- 
ply to Jupiter, in this place, such appellatives as are suitable to 
the supreme Deity: a practice 1 would be cautious of using in 
many other passages, where the notions and descriptions of our 
author must be owned unworthy of the Divinity. 

V. 84. The sacred light.} Homer describing the advance of 
the day from morning till noon, catls it tspor, or sacred, says Eu~ 
stathius, who gives this reason for it, because that part of the day 
was allotted to sacrifice and religious worship. 

V. 8g. The sire of goils his golden scales suspends.} This figure 
representing God as weighing the destinies of men in his balances, 
was first made use of in holy writ. In the book of Job, which is 
acknowledsed to be one of the most ancient of the scriptures, he 
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integrity.’ Daniel declares from God to Belahazzar, ‘thou art 
weighed in the balances, and found light.” And Proverbs, 
ch. xvi, v.11, ‘A just weight and balance is the Lord’s.* 

As to the ascent or descent of the scales, Eusfathius ex- 
plains it in’this Manner, The descent of the scale toward earth 
signifies unhappiness and death, the earth being the place of mis- 
fortune and mortality; the mounting of it signifies prosperity 
and life, the superior regions being the seats of felicity and im- 
mortality. 

Milton has admirably improved upon this fine fictiog, and 
with an alteration agreeabl@to a Christian poct. He feigns that 
the Almighty weighed Satan in such scales, but judiciously 
makes this difference, that the mounting of his scale denoted ill 
success; whereas the same circumstance in Homer points the 
victory. His reason was, because Satan was immortal, and 
therefore the sinking of his scale could Sot signify death, but the 
mounting of it did his lightness, conformable to the expression 
we just now cited from Daniel. 

V.142, The thirsty fury of my flying spear.) Homer has 
figures of that boldness which it is impossible to preserve in an- 
other language. The words in the original are Aopy pavilas, 
* Hector shall see if my spear is mad in my hands.’ The trans- 
lation pretends only to have taken some shadow of this, in ani- 
mating the spear, giving it ‘fury,’ and strengthening the figure 
with the epithet ‘ thirsty,” 

V. 159. And now had death, &c.] Eustathius observes how 
wonderfully Homer still advances the character of Diomed when 
all the leaders of Greece were retreated, the poet says, that, had 
not Jupiter interposed, Diomed alone had driven the whole army 
of Troy to their walls, and with his single hand have vanquished 
an army. 

V. 164. The ground before him flamjd.] Here is a battle de- 
scribed with so much fire, that the warmest imagination of an 
able painter cannot add a circumstance to heighten the surprise 
or horror of the picture. We cannot therefore wonder at whar 
has been so often said, of Homer's furnishing ideas to the most 
famous painters of antiquity. 5 
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* V. 1094. The solid skies.] Homer sometimes calls the heavens 
* brazen,” Oupavey eoduyaaxov, and Supiter’s palace, xarnoSarss dw. 
One might think from hence that the notion of the ¢ solidity of 
the heavens,’ which is indeed very ancient, had been generally 
received. The scripture uses expressions agreeable to it, «A hea- 
ven of brass,’ and the ¢ firmament.” 

V.214. Heard ye the voice of Jove?) It was a noble and ef- 
fectual manner of encouraging the troops, by telling that god was 
surely on their side: this, it seems, has been an ancient practice, 
as it has been used in modern times by those who never read 
Homer. © ; 

V.296. Now Xanthus, ‘thon, &c.] There have been critics 
who blamie this manner, introduced by Homer and copied-by Vir- 
gil, of making a hero address his discourse to his horses. Virgil 
has given human sentiments to the horse of Pallas, and made him 
weep for the death of his'master. In the tenth Aineid, Mezen- 
tius speaks to his horse in the same manner as Hector does here, 
Nay, he makes Tumnus utter a speech to his spear, and invoke 
it as a divinity, All this is agreeable to the art of oratory, which 
makes it a precept to speak to every thing, and make every thing 
speak ; of which there are innumerable applauded instances in 
the most celebrated orators. 

V.246. Yet Hge, Helicd.} These were two cities of Greece 
in which Neptune was particularly honoured, and in each of 
which there was a temple and a statue of him. 

V.262. Where the deep trench.] That is to say, the space be- 
twixt the ditch and the wall was filled with the men and chariots 
of the Greeks: Hector not having yet passed the ditch. Eusta- 
THIUS. 

V.270, High on the midmost Lark, &c.] We learn from 
hence the situation of the ships of Ulysses, Achilles, and Ajax. 
‘The two latter, being the strongest heroes of the army, were 
placed to defend either end of the fleet, as most obnoxious to the 
incursions or surprises of the enemy; and Ulysses, being the 
ablest head, was allotted the middle place, as more safe and con- 
venient for the council, and that he might be the nearer, if any 
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V.293. Thus pray’d the king, and heav'n’s great father heard.} 
It is to be observed in general, that Homer hardly ever makes 
his heroes succeed, unless they have first offered a prayer to hea- 
ven. Whether they engage in war, go upon an embassy, under- 
take a voyage; Tn a word, whatever they enterprise, they almost 
always supplicate some god; and whenever we find this omitted, 
awe may expect some adversity to befall them in the course of the 
story. 

V. 343. Sprung from an alien's bed.| Agamemnon here, in 
the height of his commendations of Teucer, tells hirg of his 
spurious birth; this (says€ustathius) was reckoned no disgrace 
among the ancients; nothing being more common than for he- 
toes of old to take their female captives to their beds; and as 
such captives*were then given for a reward of valour, and asa 
matter of glory, it could be no reproach to be descended from 
them. Thus Teucer (says Eustathius) was descended from Te- 
lamon and Hesione the sister of Priam, a female captive, 

V. 364. This dog of Troy.} This is literal from the Greek, 
and I have ventured it, as no improper expression of the rage of 
Teucer, for having besn so often disappointed in his aim, and of 
his passion against that enemy who had so long prevented all the 
hopes of the Grecians, 

V. 871. As full-Llown-poppies.] This simile is very beautiful, 
and exactly represents the manner of Gorgythion’s death: there 
is such a sweetness in the comparison, that it makes us pity the 
youth’s fall, and almost feel his wound. Virgil has applied it to 
the death of Euryalus. 

One may make a general observation, that Homer in those 
comparisons that breathe an air of tenderness, is very exact, and 
adapts them in every point to the subject which he is to illus- 
trate: but in other comparisons, where he is to inspire the soul 
with sublime sentiments, he gives a loose to his fancy, and does 
not regard whether the images exactly correspond. I take the 
reason of it to be this: In the first, the copy must be like the 
original to cause it to. affect us; the glass needs only to return 
the real image to make it heautiful: whereas in the other, a suc~ 
cession of noble ideas will cause the like sentiments in the soul; 
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and though the glass should enlarge the image, it only strikes us 
with such thoughts as the poet intended to raise, sublime and 
great. 

V. 407. As the bold hound, that gives the lion chace.] This 
simile is the justest imaginable; and gives the’most lively pie- 
ture of the manner in which the Grecians fled, and Hector pur- 
sued them, still slaughtering the hindmost. Gratius and Op- 
pian have given us particular descriptions of those sort of dogs, 
of prodigious strength and size, which were employed to hunt 
and tear down wild beasts. 

V.439. The stubborn god, infleriNe and hard.| \t must be 
owned that this speech of Minerva against Jupiter shocks the 
allegory more than perhaps any in the poem; unless the-deities 
may sometimes be thought to mean no more than beings that 
presided over those parts of nature, or those passions and facul- 
ties of the mind. Thus as Venus suggests unlawful as well as 
lawful desires, so Minerva may be described as the goddess not 
only of wisdom but of craft; that is, both of true and false wis- 
dom. So the moral of Minerva’s speaking rashly of Jupiter may 
be, that the wisest of finite beings is liable to passion and indis- 
cretion, ag the commentators have already observed. 

V.461, What mighty Trojan then, on yonder shore.) She 
means Hector, whose death the poet makes her foresee in such a 
lively manner, as if the image of the hero lay bleeding before her. 
This picture is noble, and agreeable to the observation we for- 
merly made of Homer's method of prophesying in the spirit of 
poetry. 

V. 469. Floats in rich waves.] The Greek word is xarsyeusy, 
‘pours’ the veil on the pavement. I must just take notice that 
here is a repetition of the same beautiful verses which the author 
had used in the fifth book. 

V. 477. Smooth glides the chariot, &c.] One would almost 
think Homer made his gods and goddesses descend from Olym~- 
pus, only to mount again, and mount only to descend again, he 
is so temarkably delighted with the descriptions of their horses, 
and their manner of flight. We have no less than three of these 
in the present book. 
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V. 500, For Juno, headstrong and imperious still, She claims, 
&c.] Eustathius observes here, if a good man does us a wrong, 
we are justly angry at it; but if it proceeds from a bad one, it is 
no more than we expected, we are not at all surprised, and we 
bear it with patinnce. 

There are many such passages as these in Homer, which 
glance obliquely at the fair sex; and Jupiter is here forced to take 
upon himself the severe husband, to teach Juno the duty of a 
wife, 

V. 522. But thee what desp’rate insolence.] It is observable 
that Homer generally makgs his messengers, divine as “well as 
human, very punctual in delivering their messages in the very 
words of the persons who commissioned them. Iris however in 
the close of hemspeech has ventured to go beyond her instructions 
and all rules of decorum, by adding these expressions of bitter 
reproach to a goddess of superior rank., The words of the origi- 
nal, Kusy ad3eec, are too gross to be literally translated. 

V. 531. They breathe or perish as the fates ordain.} The 
translator has turned this line in compliance to an old observa+ 
tion upon Homer, which Macrobius has written, and several 
others have since fallen into: they say he was so great a fatal- 
ist, as mot so much as to name the word fortune in all his 
works, but constantly fate instead of it, This remark seems 
curious enough, and indeed does agree with the general tenor and 
doctrine of this poet; but unluckily it is not true, the word 
which they have proscribed being implied in the original of this 
V. 430. ‘Os xe Tux7 

V. 547. And fix the cur on its immortal Lase.] It is remarked 
by Eustathius that the word Baa signifies not only altars, but 
pedestals or bases of statues, &c. I think our language will 
bear this literally, though M. Dacier durst not venture it in the 
French. The solemnity with which this chariot of Jupiter is set 
up by the hands of a god, and covered with a fine veil, makes 
it easy enough to imagine that this distinction also might be 
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women ©xdvrtpa:, an epithet of scandalous import, upon which 
Porphyry and the Greek scholiast have said but too much. I 
know no man that yet had the impudence to translate that re- 
mark, in regard of which it is politeness to imitate the barbarians, 
and say, ¢ Gracum est, non legitur.’ For may gast, Lleave it as 
4% motive to some very curious persons of both sexes to study the 
Greek language. 

V.679. Full hecatomls, &c.] The six lines that follow, being 
a translation of four in the original, are added from the authority 
of Plato in Mr. Barnes’s edition: that author cites them in his 
second Alcibiades. There is no doybt of their being genuine, 
but the question is only whether they are rightly placed here? 1 
shall not pretend to decide upon a point which will doubtless be 
the speculation of future critics. 

V. 687. As when the moon, &c.] This comparison is inferior 
to none in Homer. It is the most beautiful nighit-piece that can 
be found in poetry. He presents youswith a prospect of the hea- 
vens, the seas, and the earth: the stars shine, the air is serene, 
the world enlightened, and the moon mounted in glory. Eusta- 
thius remarks that getnv does not signify the moon at full, for 
then the light of the stars is diminished or Jost in the greater 
brightness of the moon. And others correct the word patsy to 
pass yay, for pats vem; but this criticism is forced, and I see no 
necessity why the moon may not be said to be bright, though it 
is not in the full. A poet is not obliged to speak with the exact- 
ness of philosophy, but with the liberty of poetry. 

V. 703. A thousand piles.) Homer, in his catalogue of the Gre- 
cian ships, though he does not recount expressly the number of 
the Greeks, has given some hints from whence the sum of their 
army may be collected. But in the same book where he gives 
an agcount of the Trojan amy, and relates the names of the 
leaders and nations of the auxiliaries, he says nothing by which 
we may infer the number of the army of the besieged. To sup- 
ply therefore that omission, he has taken occasion, by this piece 
of poetical arithmetic, to inform his reader, that the Trojan army 
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included herein, appears from what Dolton says in l. x. that the 
auxiliaries were encamped that night with the Trojans. 

V. 707. The coursers o'er theit heaps of corn.] 1 durst not 
take the same liberty with M. Dacier, who has omitted this cir- 
cumstance,, and qoes not mention the horses at all. In the fol- 
lowing line, the last of the book, Homer has given to the morn- 
ing the epithet ¢ fair-spher’d,” or € bright-thron'd,’ exdporov nw. I 
have already taken notice in the preface of the method of trans+ 
lating the epithets of Homer; and must add here, that it is often 
only the uncertainty the moderns lie under, of the true genuine 
signification of an ancient word, which causes the many Virious 
constrictions of it. $o that it is probable the author’s own 
words, at the time he used them, never meant half so many 
things as we translate them into. 
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THE EMBASSY TO ACHILLES. 


AGAMEMNON, after the last day’s defeat, proposes to the Greeks 
to quit the siege, and return to their country. Diomed opposes 
this, and Nestor seconds him, praising his wisdom and resolu- 
tion. He orders the guard to be strengthened, and a council 
summoned to deliberate what measures are to be followed in this 
emergency. Agamemnen pursues this advice, and Nestor farther 
prevails upon him to send ambassadors to Achilles, in order to 
move him to a reconciliation. Ulysses and Ajax are made choice 
of, who are accompanied by old Pheenix, They make, each of 
them, very moving and pressing speeches, but are rejected with 
roughness by Achilles, who notwithstanding retains Phoenix in his 
tent. The ambassadors return unsuccessfully to the camp, and 
the troops betake themselves to sleep. 7 


This book, and the next following, take up the space of one 
night, which is the twenty-seventh from the beginning of the 
poem. The scene lies on the sea-shore, the station of the Grecian 
ships. 





BOOK IX, 


Tavs joyful Troy maintain’d the watch of night; 
While fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav’n-bred horrar, on the Grecian part, 
Sat on each face, and sadden’d ev’ry heart. 

As from its cloudy dungeon issuing forth, 5 
A double tempest of the west and north 

Swells o’er the sea, from Thracia’s frozen shore, 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th’ Agean roar; 
This way and that the boiling deeps are tost: 
Such various passions urg’d the troubled host. 10 
Great Agamemnon griev’d above the rest; 
Superior sorrows swell’d his royal breast; 
Himself his orders to the heralds bears, 

To bid to council all the Grecian peers, 

But bid in whispers: these surround their chief, 
In solemn sadness, and majestic grief. 16 
The king amidst the mournful circle rose; 

Down his wan check a briny torrent flows: 

So silent fountains, from a rock's tull head, 


In sable streams soft-trigkling waters shed. 20 
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With more than vulgar grief he stood opprest ; 
Words, mixt with sighs, thus bursting from his 
* breast. 

Ye sons of Greece! partake your leader’s care; 
Fellows in arms and princes of the war! 

Of partial Jove too justly we complain, 25 
And*heav'nly oracles beliey’d in vain. 

A safe return was promis’d to our toils, 

With conquest honour’d, and enrich’d witlf spoils: 
Now shameful fight alone can save the host; 
Our wealth, our people, and our glory lost, 30 
So Jove decrees, almighty lord of all! 

Jove, at whose nod whole empires rise or fall, 
Who shakes the feeble props of human trust, 
And tow’rs and armies humbles to the dust. 
Haste then, for ever quit these fatal fields, 35 
Haste to the joys our native country yields; 
Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav’n-defended Troy. 

He said; deep silence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov’d, in dire dismay they stand; 40 
A pensive scenc! till Tydeus’ warlike son 
Roll’d on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 

When kings advise us to renounce our fame, 


First let him speak, who first bas suffer’d shame. 
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If T oppose thee, prince! thy wrath withhold, 45 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 
Thou first, and, thou alone, in fields of fight, 
Durst brand my courage, and defame my might: 
Nor from a friend th’ unkind reproach appear’d, 
The Greeks stood witness, all our army heard. 50 
The gods, O chief! from whom our honours spring, 
The gods have made thce but by halves a king: 
They gave thge sceptres, and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o’er the seas and land; 54 
The noblest pow’r that might the world controul 
They gave thee not~a brave and virtuous soul. 
Is this a gen’ral’s voice, that would suggest 
Fears like his own to ev’ry Grecian breast? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he stands; 

And if we fly, ’tis what our king commands. 60 
Go thou inglorious! from tb’ embattled plain ; 
Ships thou hast store, and nearest to the main; 
A nobler care the Grecians shall employ, 

To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 

Here Greece shall stay; or, if all Greece retire, 63 
Myself will stay, till Troy or I expire; 

Myself, and Sthenelus, will fight for fame; 


God bade us fight, and ’twas with God we came. 
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He ceas’d; the Greeks loud aeclamations raise, 
And voice to voice resounds Tydides’ praise. 70 
Wise Nestor then his rev’rend figure rear’d; 

He spoke: the host in still attention heard. 

O truly great! in whom the gods have join’d 
Such strength of body with such force of mind; 
Tn conduct, as in courage you excel, 75 
Still first to act what you advise so well. 

Those wholesome counsels which thy wisdom moves, 
Applauding Greece with common voice approves, 
Kings thou canst blame; a bold, but prudent youth; 
And blame e’en kings With praise, because with truth, 
And yet those years that since thy birth have run 
Would hardly style thee Nestor’s youngest son. - 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 

A thought unfinish’d in that gen’rous mind; 84 - 
Age bids me speak; nor shall th’ advice I bring 
Distaste the people, or offend the king: 

Curs’d is the man, and void of law and right, 

Unworthy property, unworthy light, 

Unfit for public rule, or private care; 

That wretch, that monster, who delights in war; 
Whose lust is murder, and whose horrid joy, gl 


To tear his country, and his kind destroy! 
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This night, refresh and fortify thy train; 
Between the trench and wall let guards remain: 
Be that the dety of the young and bold; 95. 
But thou, O king, to council call the old: 
Great is thy sway, and weighty are thy cares; 
Thy high commands must spirit all our wars. 
With Thracian wines secruit thy honour’d guests, 
For happy counsels flow from sober feasts. 100 
Wise, weighty counsels aid a state distrest, 
And such a monarch as can choose the best. 
See! what a blaze from hostilé tents aspires, 
How near our fleet approacl the Trojan fires! 
Who can, unmov’d, behold the dreadful light, 105 
What eye beholds’em, and can close to-night? 
This dreadfal interval determines all; 
To-morrow, Troy must flame, or Greece must fall. 
Thas spoke the hoary sage: the rest obey; 
Swift thro’ the gates the guards direct their way. 
His son was first to pass the lofty mound, 111 
The gen’rous Thrasymed, in arms renown'd: 
Next him, Ascalaphus, lilmen, stood, 
The double offspring of the warrior-god : 
Deipyrus, Aphareus, Merion join, 115 
And Lycomed, of Creon’s noble Jines 
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Sev’n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 

And each bold chief a hundred spears commands. 

The fires they light, to short repasts they fall, 

Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 120 
The king of men, on public counsels bent, 

Conven’d the princes in his ample tent; 

Each’seiz’d a portion of the kingly feast, 

But staid his hand when thirst and hunger ceast. 

Then Nestor spoke, for wisdom long approW’d, 

And slowly rising, thus the council mov’d. 126 
Monarch of nations! whose superior sway 

Assembled states and-lords of earth obey, 

The laws and sceptres to thy hand are giv’n, 

And millions own the care of thee and heav’n. 

O king! the counsels of my age attend; 131 

With thee my cares begin, with thee must end: 

Thee, prince! it fits alike to speak and hear, 

Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 

To see no wholesome motion be withstood, 135 

And ratify the best for public good: 

Nor, though a meaner give advice, repines 

But follow it, and make the wisdom thine. 

Hear then a thought, not now conceiv'd in haste, 


At once my present judgment and my past. 140 
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When from Pelides’ tent yow fore’d the maid, 

I first oppos’d, and faithful, durst dissuade; 

But bold of squl, when headlong fury fir’d, 

You wrong’d the man, by men and gods admir’d: 

Now seek some means his fatal wrath to end, 145 

With pray’rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. 
To whom the King. With justice hast thou 

shewn 

A prinve’s faults, and I with reason own. 

That happy man, whom.Jove still honours most, 

Is more than armies, and himéelf an host. 150 

Bless‘d in his love, this wond’rous hero stands ; 

Heav’n fights his war, and humbles all our bands, 

Fain would my heart, which err’d thro’ frantic rage, 

The wrathful chief and angry gods assuage. 

If gifts immense his mighty soul can bow, 155 

Hear, all ye Greeks, and witness what I vow: 

Ten weighty talents of the purest gold, 

And twice ten vases of refulgent mould; 

Sev’n sacred tripods, whose unsully’d frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame; 160 

Twelve steeds unmatch’d in fleetness and in force, 

And still victorious in the dusty course; 

(Rich were the man whose ample stores exceed 


The prizes purchas’d by their winged speed) 
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Sev’n lovely captives of the Lesbian line, 165 
Skill’d in each art, unmatch’d in form divine, 
The same I chose for more'than vu'gar charms, 
When Lesbos sunk beneath the hero’s arms: 

All these, to buy his friendship, shall be paid, 
And join’d with these the long-contested maid ; 
With all her charms, Briseis I resign, 171 
And solemn swear those charms were never mine; 
Untouch’d she stay’d, uninjur’d she semoves, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltless of my loves. 
These instant shall be his; and if the pow’rs 175 
Give to our arms proud Ilion’s hostile tow’rs, - 
Then shall he store (when Greece the spoil divides) 
With gold and brass his loaded navy’s sides: 
Besides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 179 
With copious love shall crown his warm embrace; 
Such as-himself will choose; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen’s heav’nly cbarms alone. 

Yet hear-me farther: when our wars are o’er, 

If safe we land on Argos’ fruitful shore, 

There shall he live my son, oui honours share, 
And with Orestes’ self divide my. care. 186 
Yet more—three daughters in my court are bred, 


And each well worthy of a royal bed; 
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Laodice and Iphigenia fair, bs 

And bright Chrysothemis with golden hair: 190 
Her let him clrvose, whom most his eyes approve; 
Task no presents, no reward for love: 

Myself will'give ‘the dow’r; so vast a store, 

As never fathet gave a.child. before. 

Sev’n ample cities shall confess his sway, 195 
Him Enope, and Phere him obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown’d, 

And sacred Pedasus for vines renown’d; 

Epea fair, the pastures Hira‘yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flow’ry fields: 200 
The whole extent to Pylos’ sandy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and lab’ring oxen toil ; 

Bold are the men, and gen’rous is the soil: 
There shall he reign, with pow’r and justice crown’d, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 206 
All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 

And sure all this may move his mighty soul. 
Pluto, the grisly god, who never spares, 

Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray’rs, 
Lives dark and dreadful in deep hell’s abodes, 211 
And mortals hate him, as the worst of gods. 
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Great though he be, it fits him to obey ; 

Since more than his my years, and more my sway. 
The monarch thus. The rev’retfd Nestor then: 

Great Agamemnon! glorious king of men! 216 

Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 

And such as fits a gen’rous king to make. 

Let chosen delegates this hour be sent, 

(Myself will name them) to Pelides’ tent: — 2200 

Let Phoenix lead, rever’d for hoary ‘age, 

Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the sage. 

Yet more to sanctify the word you send, 

Let Hodins and Eurybates attend. 

Now pray to Jove to grant what Greece demands; 

Pray in deep silence, and with purest hands. 226 
He said, and all approv’d. The heralds bring 

The cleansing water from the living spring. 

The youth with wine the sacred goblets crown’d, 

And large libations drench’d the sands around. 230 

The rite perform’d, the chiefs their thirst allay, 

Then from the royal tent they take their way; 

Wise Nestor turns on cach his careful eye, 

Forbids t’ offend, instructs them to apply: 

Much he advis’d them all, Ulysses most, 235 


To deprecate the chief, and save the host. 
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Thro’ the still night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murm’ring billows on the sounding shore. 
To Neptune, yuler of the seas profound, 289 
Whose liquid arms the mighty globe surround, 
They pour forth vows, their embassy to bless, 
And calm the rage of stern Aacides, 
And now, arriv’d, where on the sandy bay > 
The Myrmidonian tents and vessels lay; 
Amus’é at ease, the godlike man they found, 245 
Pleas’d with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound, 
(The well-wrought harp frori conquer’d Thebé 

came, . 
Of polish’d silver was its costly frame) 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
Th’ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 930 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 
Plac’d in his tent, attends the lofty strain; 
Full opposite he sat, and listen’d Jong, 
In silence waiting till he ceas’d the song. 


Unseen the Grecian embassy proceeds 


wo 
i 
or 


To his high tent; the great Ulysses leads, 
Achilles starting, as the chiefs he spied, 

Leap’d from his seat, and laid the harp aside. 
With like surprise arose Meneotius’ son, 

Pelides grasp’d their hands, and thus begun: 960 
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Princes, all hail! whatever brought you here, 
Or strong necessity, or urgent fear; 
Welcome, though Greeks! for notgs foes ye came; 
To me more dear than all that bear the name. 

With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 
And plac’d in seats with purple carpets spread. 266 
Thén thus— Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 
Mix purer wine, and een ev'ry soul, 
Of all the warriors yonder host can send; 
Thy friend most honours these, and these thy friend, 

He said; Patroclus o’er the blazing fire 271 
Heaps ina brazen vase three chines entire: 
The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 
Which flesh of porket, sheep, and goat contains: 
Achilles at the genial feast presides, Q75 
The parts transfixes, and with skill divides. 
Meanwhile Patroclus sweats the fire to raise; 
The tent is brighten’d with the rising blaze: 
Then, when the languid flames at length subside, 
Tle strows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 
Above the coals the smoking fragments turns, 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns; 
With bread the glitt’ring canisters they load, 
Which round the board Mencetius’ son bestow’d; 
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Himself, oppos’d t’ Ulysses full in sight, 285 
Each portion parts, and orders ev’ry rite. ; 
The first fat offérings, to th’ immortals due, 
Amidst the greedy flames Patroclus threw; 
Then each, indulging in the social feast, 
His thirst and hunger soberly represt. 290 
That done, to Phoenix fAjax gave the sign; 
Not unperceiv’d; Ulysses crown’d with wine 
The foaming bowl, and instant thus began, 
His speech addressing to the godlike man. 
Health to Achilles! happy are thy guests! 295 
Not those more honour’d whoin Atrides feasts: 
Though gen’rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
That, Agamemnon’s regal tent affords; 
But greater cares sit heavy on our souls, 
Not eas’d by banquets or by flowing bowls. 300 
What scenes of slaughter in yon fields appear! 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear; 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful stands, 
And owns no help but from thy saving hands: 
Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call; 305 
Their threat’ning tents already shade our wall: 
Hear how with shouts their conquest they proclaim, 
And point at ev’ry ship their vengeful flame! 
VOL. UL. H 
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For them the father of the gods declares, 

Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 310 
See, full of Jove, avenging Hector rise! 

See! heav’n and earth the raging chief defies; 
What fury in his breast, what lightning in his eyes! 
He waits but for the morn, to sink in flame 314 
The ships, the Greeks, ard all the Grecian name. 
Heav’ns! how my country’s woes distract my mind, 
Lest fate accomplish all his rage design’d. 

And must we, gods! our heads inglorious lay 

In Trojan dust, and this the fatal day? 

Return, Achilles!"O return, though late, $20 
To save thy Greeks, and stop the course of fate; 
If in that beart, or grief, or courage lies, 

Rise to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, rise! 

The day may come, when all our warriors slain, 
That heart shall melt, that courage rise in vain. 
Regard in time, O prince divinely brave! — 3205 
Those wholesome counsels which thy father gave. 
When Peleus in his aged arms embrac’d 

His parting son, these accents were his last: 

My child! with strength, with glory, and success, 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bless! 331 
Trust that to heav’n; but thou, thy cares engage 


To calm thy passions, and subdue thy rage: 
YP s y rag 
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From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 

And shun contention, the sure source of woe; 335 
That young andold may in thy praise combine, 
The virtues of humanity be thine—— 

This, now despis’d advice, thy father gave; 

Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 

If thou wilt yield to great Atrides’ pray’rs, $40 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 

If not—but hear me, while I number o’er 

The proffer’d presents, an exhaustless store. 

Ten weighty talents of the pure’t gold, 

And twice ten vases of refulgent mould; 345 
Sev’n sacred tripods, whose unsully’d frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame; 
Twelve steeds unmatch’d in fleetness and in force, 
And still victorious in the dusty course; 

(Rich were the man, whose ample stores exceed 
The prizes purchas’d by their winged speed) 351 
Sev’n lovely captives of the Lesbian line, 

Skill’d in each art, unmatch’d in form divine, 
The same he chose for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lesbos sunk beneath thy conqu’ring arms. 
All these, to buy thy friendship, shall be paid, 356 


And join’d with these the long-contested maid; 
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With all her charms, Briseis he’ll resign, 

And solemn swear those charms were only thine; 

Untouch’d she stay’d, uninjur’d she removes, 360 

Pure from his arms, and guiltless of his loves. 

These instant shall be thine; and if the pow’rs 

Give to our arms proud Ilion’s hostile tow’rs, 

Then shalt thou store (when Greece the spoil di- 
vides) ; 

With gold and brass thy loaded navy’s sides. 365 

Besides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 

With copious love shall crown thy warm embrace; 

Such as thyself shail choose; who yield to none, 

Or yield to Helen’s heav’nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o’er, 370 

If safe we land on Argos’ fruitful shore, 

There shalt thou live his son, his honours share, 

And with Orestes’ self divide his care. 

Yet more—three daughters in bis court are bred, 

And each well worthy of a royal bed; 375 

Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chrysothemis with golden hair; 

Her shalt thou wed whom most thy eyes approve ; 

He asks no presents, ‘no reward for love: 

Himself will give the dow’r; so vast a store, 380 : 


As never father gave a child before. 
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Sev’n ample cities shall confess thy sway, 

Thee Enope, and Phere thee obey, . 

Cardamyle with’ ample turrets crown’d, 

And sacred Pedasus, for vines renown’d: 385 

fipea fair, the pastures Hira yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flow’ry fields: 

The whole extent to P}los’ sandy plain 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers Braze, and lab’ring oxen toil; 390 

Bold are the men, and gen’rous,is the soil. 

There shalt thou reign, with*pow’r and justice 
crown’d, , 

And rule the tributary realms around. 

Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 

Such the repentance of a suppliant king. 395 

But if all this relentless thou disdain, 

If honour, and if int’rest plead in vain; 

Yet some redress to suppliant Greece afford, 

And be, amongst her guardian gods, ador’d. 

If no regard thy suff’ring country claim, 400 

Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame: 

For now that chief, whose unresisted ire 

Made nations tremble, and whole hosts retire, 

Proud Hector, now, th’ unequal fight demands, 


And only triumphs to deserve thy hands. 405 
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Then thus the goddess-born. Ulysses, hear 
A faithful speech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
What in my secret soul is understood, 
My tongue shall utter, and my deeds inake good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpose I retain: 410 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Who dares think one thirg, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell, 

Then thus in short my fix’d resolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend; 415 
Long toils, long perils in their cause E bore, 

But now th’ unfrnitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 

The wretch and hero find their prize the same; 
Alike regretted in the dust he lies, 420 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 

Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 

A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains? 

As the bold bird her helpless young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 
In search of prey she wings the spacious air, 426 
And with th’ untasted food supplies her care: 
For thankless Greece such hardships have I brav’d, 


Her wives, her infants, by my labours sav’d; 
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Long sleepless nights in heavy arms Istood, 430 
And sweat laborious days in dust and blood. 

I sack’d twelve ample cities on the main, * 

And twelve lay smoking on the Trojan plain: 
Then at Atrides’ haughty feet were laid 

The wealth I gather’d, and the spoils IT made. 455 
Your mighty monarch these in peace possesty 
Some few my soldiers had, himself the rest. 
Some present, too to ev'ry prince was paid; 

And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made: 

I only must refund, of all his ¢rain; 440 
See what preeminence our merits gain! 

My spoil alone his greedy soul delights; 

My spouse alone must bless his lustful nights: 
The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy; 444 
But what’s the quarrel then of Greece to Troy? 
What to these shores th’ assembled nations draws, 
Whiat calls for vengeance, but a woman’s cause! 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 
Belov’d by none but those of Atreus’ race? 449 
The wife whom choice and passion both approve, 
Sure ev'ry wise and worthy man will love. 

Nor did my fair one less distinction claim; 


Slave as she was, my soul ador’d the dame. 
- . 
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Wrong’d in my love all proffers I disdain; 
Deceiv'd for once, I trust not kings again. 4355 
Ye have my answer-—what remains to do, 

Your king, Ulysses, may consult with you. 

W hat needs he the defence this arm can make? 
Has he not walls no human force can shake? 

Has ‘te not fene’d his guarded navy round 460 
With piles, with ramparts, and atrench profound? 
And will net these (the wonders he has done) 
Repel the rage of Priam’s single son? 

There was a time (‘.was when for Greece I fought) 
When Hector’s prowess no such wonders wrought; 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar’d to wait 466 
Achilles’ fury at the Scazan gate; 

He tried it once, and scarce was sav’d by fate. 
But now those ancient enmities are o’er; 
To-morrow we the fav’ring gods implore, 470 
Then shall you see our parting vessels crown’d, 
And hear with oars the Hellespont resound. 

The third day hence, shall Pthia greet our sails, 
If mighty Neptune send propitious gales; 

Pthia to her Achilles shall restore 475 
The wealth he left for this detested shore: 
Thither the spoils of this long war shall pass, 
The ruddy gold, the steel, and shining brass; 
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My beauteous captives thither Til convey, 

And all that rests of my unravish’d prey. 480 
One only valu’@ gift your tyrant gave, : 

And that resum’d; the fair Lyrnessian slave. 
Then tell him; loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
And learn to scorn the wretch they basely fear; 
(For arm’d in impudenge, mankind he braves, “485 
And meditates new cheats on all his slaves; 
Though’ shameless as he is, to face these eyes 

Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies) 

Tell him, all terms, all commefce I decline, 

Nor share his council, nor his battle join; 490 
For once deceiv’d, was his; but twice, were mine, 
Nolet the stupid prince, whom Jove deprives 
Of sense and justice, run where frenzy drives; 
His gifts are hateful: kings of such a kind 

Stand but as slaves before a noble mind. 495 
Not though he proffer’d all himself possest, 

And all his rapine could from others wrest; 

Not all the golden tides of wealth that, crown 
The many-peopied Orchomenian town; 499 
Not all proud Thebes’ unrivall’d walls contain, 
The world’s great empress on th’ Egyptian plain, 


(That spreads her conquests o’er a thousand states, 
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‘Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 

From each wide portal issuing to the wars) 505 

Though bribes were heap’d on brikes, in number 

more 

Than dust in fields, or sands along the shore; 

Should all these offers for my friendship call; 

*Tis ‘ne that offers, and I scorn them all. 

Atrides’ daughter never shall be led. 510 

(An ill-mateh’d consort) to Achilles’ bed; 

Like golden Venus though she charm’d the heart, 

And vied with Palias in the works of art. 

Some greater Greek Jet those high nuptials grace, 

[ hate alliance with a tyrant’s race. 515 

If heav’n restore me to my realms with life, 
"The rev’rend Peleus shall elect my wife; 

Thessalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 

And kings that sue to mix their blood with mine. 

Bless’d in kind love, my years shall glide away, 

Content with just hereditary sway; 521 

There deaf for ever to the martial strife, 

Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 

Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 

Not all Apollo’s Pythian treasures hold, 525 

Or Troy onge held, in peace and pride of sway, 

Can bribe the poor possession of a day! 
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Lost herds and treasures we by arms regain, 

And steeds unrivall’d on the dusty plain: 

But from ourdips the vital spirit fled, . 530 
Returns no more to wake the silent dead. 

My fates long since by Thetis were disclos’d, 
And each alternate, life or fame, propos’d; 
Here, if T stay, befoxe the Trojan town, * 
Short is my date, but deathless my renown: 535 
If I return, I quit immortal praise 

For years on years, and long-extended days. 
Coavinc’d, though late, I find my fond mistake, 
And warn the Greeks the wiser choice to make: 
To quit these shores, their native seats enjoy, 540 
Nor hope the fall of heav’n-defended Troy. 
Jove’s arm display’d asserts her from the skies; 
Her hearts are strengthen’d, and her glories rise. 
Go then, to Greece report our fix’d design; 

Bid all your counsels, all your armies join, 545 
Let all your forces, all your arts conspire, 

To save the ships, the troops, the chiefs, from fire. 
One stratagem has fail’d, and others will: 

Ye find, Achilles is unconquer’d sll. 

Go then—digest my message as ye may— 550 
But here this night let rev’rend Phenix stay: 
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His tedious toils and hoary hairs demand 

A peaceful death in Pthia’s friendly land. 

But whether he remain, or sail with me, 

His age be sacred, and his will be free. 555 
The son of Peleus ceas’d: the chiefs around 

In silence wrapt, in consternation drown’d, 

Atterid the stern reply. Then Phoenix rose ; 

(Down his white beard a stream of sorrow flows) 

And while the fate of suff’ring Greeceshe mourn’d, 

With accent weak these tender words return’d. 561 
Divine Achilles! wilt theu then retire, 

And leave our hosts ih blood, our fleets on fire? 

If wrath so dreadful fill thy ruthless mind, 

How shall thy friend, thy Phoenix, stay behind? 

The royal Peleus, when from Pthia’s coast 566 

He sent thee early to th’ Achaian host; 

Thy youth as then in sage debates unskill’d, 

And new to perils of the direful field: 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war, 570 

To shine in councils, and in camps to dare. 

Never, ah never let me leave thy side! 

No time shall part us, and no fate divide. 

Not though the god, that breath’d my life, restore 

The bloom I boasted, and the port T bore, 575 
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When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames 

(Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames). 

My father, faishless to my mother’s —— 

Old as he was, ador’d a stranger’s charms. 

I try’d what youth could do (at her desire) 580 

To win the damsel}, and prevent my sire. 

My sire with curses lgads my hated head, 

And cries, ‘ Ye furies! barren be his bed.’ 

Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 

And ruthless Proserpine, confirm’d his vow. 585 

Despair and grief distract my‘lab’ring mind! 

Gods! what a crime my impious heart design’d? 

[ thought (but some kind god that thought sup- 
prest) 

To plunge the poniard in my father’s breast: 

Then meditate my flight; my friends in vain 590 

With pray’rs intreat me, and with force detain. 

On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny swine, 

They daily feast, with draughts of fragrant wine: 

Strong guards they plac’d, and watch’d nine nights 
entire; 

The roofs and porches flam’d with constant fire. 

The tenth, I fore’d the gates, unseen of all; 596 

And favour'd by the night, o’erleap’d the wall. 
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My travels thence thro’ spacious Greece extend; 
in Pthia’s court at last my labours end. 

Your sire receiv’d me, as his son caress’d, 600 
With gifts enrich’d, and with possessions bless’d. 
The strong Dolopians thenceforth own’d my reign, 
And all the coast that runs along the main. 

By Tove to thee his bounties I repaid, 

And early wisdom to thy soul convey’d: 605 
Great us thou art, my lessons made thee brave, 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 

Thy infant breast & like affection show’d; 
Still in my.arms (an ever-pleasing load), 609 
Or at my knee, by Phoenix wouldst thou stand ; 
No food was grateful but from Phoenix’ hand. 

I pass my watchings o’er thy helpless years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares ; 

The gods (I thought) revers’d their hard decree, 
And Phoenix felt a father’s joys in thee: 615 
Thy growing virtues justify’d my cares, 

And promis’d comfort to my silver hairs. 

Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, resign’d; 

A cruel heart ill suits a manly mind: 

The gods (the ouly great, and only wise) 620 


Are mov’d by off’rings, vows, and sacrifice ; 
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Offending man their high compassion wins, 

And daily pray’rs atone for daily sins. 

Pray’rs are Jdve’s daughters, of celestial race, 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 
With humble mien, and with dejected eyes, 626 
Constant they follow, where injustice flies: 
Injustice swift, erectywnd unconfin’d, ® 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er mankind, 
While pray’ts, to heal her wrongs, move slow behind. 
Who hears these daughters of almighty Jove, 631 
For him they mediaté to the.throne above: 
When man rejects the humble suit they make, 
The sire revenges for the daughters’ sake; 

From Jove commission’d, fierce injustice then 635 
Descends, to punish unrelenting men. 

O let not headlong passion bear the sway ; 

These reconciling goddesses obey : 

Due honours to the seed of Jove belong; 639 
Due honours calm the fierce and bend the strong. 
Were these not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage still harbour’d in the haughty king; 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes should engage 
Thy friend to plead against so just a rage. 

But siuce what bonour asks, the gen’zal sends, 645 


And sends by those whom most thy heart commends, 
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The best and noblest of the Grecian train; 

Permit not these to sue, and sue in vain! 

Let me (my son) an ancient fact wafold, 

A great example drawn from times of old; 650 

Hear what our fathers were, and what their praise, 

Who conquer’d their revenge in former days. 
Where Calydon on rocky mountains stands, 

Once fought th’ Htolian and Curetian bands; 

To guard it those; to conquer these, advance; 655 

And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chance. 

The silver Cynthia bade contention rise, 

In vengeance of neglected sacrifice; 

On Oeneus’ fields she sent a monstrous boar, 

That levell’d harvests, and whole forests tore: 660 

This beast (when many a chief his tusks had slain) 

Great Meleager stretch’d along the plain. 

Then, for his spoils, a new debate arose, 

The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. 

Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail’d, 665 

While Meleager’s thund’ring arm prevail’d: : 

Till rage at length inflam’d his lofty breast 

(For rage invades the wisest and the best). 
Curs’d by Althea, to his wrath he yields, 

And in his wife’s embrace forgets the fields. 670 
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(She from Marpessa sprung, divinely fair, 

And matchless Idas, more than man in war: 

The god of day gdor’d the mother’s charms: 4 
Against the god the father bent his arms: 

Th’ afflicted pair, their sorrows to proclaim, 675 
From Cleopatra chang’d their daughter’s name, 
And call’d Alcyone; a name to show ° 
The father’s grief, the mourning mother’s woe.) 
To her the chief retir’d from stern debate, 

But found no peace from fierce Althaa’s hate: 
Althza’s hate th’ unhappy warrior drew, 681 
Whose lnckless hand his royak uncle slew; 

She beat the ground, and call’d the pow’rs beneath 
On her own son to wreak her brother’s death: 684 
Hell heard her curses from the realms profound, 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 
Tn vain Etolia her deliv’rer waits, 

War shakes her walls, and thunders at her gates, 
She sent ambassadors, a chosen band, 

Priests of the gods, and elders of the land; 690 
Besought the chief to save the sinking state: 
Their pray’'s were urgent, and their proffers great: 
(Full fifty acres of the richest ground, 


Half pasture green, and half with vineyards crown’d) 
VoL. UL. I 
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His suppliant father, aged Oeneus, came; 695 
His sisters follow’d; e’en the vengeful dame, 
Althea, sues; his friends before him fall: 
He stands relentless, and rejects ’em all. 
Meanwhile the victor’s shouts ascend the skies; 
The walls are scal’d; the rolling flames arise; 700 
At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 
With piercing cries, and. Supplicating tears; 
She paints the horrors of a conquer’d town, 
The heroes slain, the palaces o’erthrown, 704 
The matrons ravish’d, the whole race enslay’d: 
The warrior heard, -he vanquish’d, and he sav’d. 
Th’ tolians, long disdain’d, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 
Nor stay till yonder fleets ascend in fire: 710 
Accept the presents; draw thy conqu’ring sword; 
And be amongst our guardian gods ador’d. 

Thus he: the stern Achilles thus reply’d: 
My second father, and my rev’rend guide; 714 
Thy friend, believe me, no such gifts demands, 
And asks no honours from a mortal’s hands; 
Jove honours me, and favours my designs; 


His pleasure guides me, and his will confines; 
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And here I stay (if such his high behest), 719 
While life’s warm spirit beats within my breast. 
Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy hearts 
No more molest me on Atrides’ part: 
Is it for him these tears are taught to flow, 
For him these sorrows? for my mortal foe? 724 
A gen’rous friendship po cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows; 
One should our int’rests, and our passions be; 
My friend must hate the man that injures me. 
Do this, my Phoenix,’tis a gef’rous part; 
And share my realms, my hohours, and my heart. 
Let these return: our voyage, or our stay, 731 
Rest undetermin’d till the dawning day. 

He ceas’d; then order’d for the sage’s bed 
A warmer couch with num’rous carpets spread. 
With that, stern Ajax his long silence broke, 735 
And thus, impatient, to Ulysses spoke. 

Hence let us go—why waste we time in vain? 
See what effect our low submissions gain! 
Lik’d or not lik’d, his words we must relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 
Proud as he is, that iron heart fetains 74) 


Its stubborn purpose, and his friends gisdains. 
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Stern, and unpitying! if a brother bleed, 

On just atonement, we remit the deed; 

A sire thé slaughter of his son forgives ; 1745 

The price of blood discharg’d, the murd’rer lives: 

The haughtiest hearts at length their rage resign, 

And gifts can conquer evry soul but thine. 

The‘gods that unrelenting breast have steel’d, 

And curs’d thee with a mind that cannot yield. 

One woman-slave was ravish’d from thy arms: 751 

Lo, sev’n are offer’d, and of equal charms. 

Then hear, Achilles! be of-better mind; 

Revere thy roof, and to thy guests be kind; 

And know the men, of all the Grecian host, 755 

Who honour worth, and prize thy valour most. 
O soul of battles, and thy people’s guide! . 

(To Ajax thus the first of Greeks reply’d) 

Well hast thou spoke; but at the tyrant’s name 

My rage rekindles, and my soul’s on flame: 760 

Tis just resentment, and becomes the brave; 

Disgrac’d, dishonour’d, like the vilest slave! 

Return then, heroes! and our answer bear ; 

The glorious combat is no more my care; 

Not till amidst yon sinking navy slain, 765 

The blood of Greeks shail dye the sable main; 
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Not till the flames, by Hector’s fury thrown, 

Consume your vessels, and approach my own; 

Just there, th’ infpetuous homicide shall stand, 769 

There cease his battle, and there feel our hand. 
This said, each prince a double goblet crown’d, 

And cast a large libation on the ground; 

Then to their vessels, thiough the gloomy shades, 

The chiefs return; divine Ulysses leads. 

Meantime Achilles’ slaves prepar’d a bed, 775 

With fleeces, carpets, and soft linen spread: 

There,*till the sacred morn restow’d the day, 

In slumbers sweet the rev’rend Phoenix lay. 

But in his inner tent, an ampler space, 

Achilles slept; and in his warm embrace 780 

Fair Diomedé of the Lesbian race. 

Last, for Patroclus was the couch prepar’d, 

* Whose nightly joys the beauteous Iphis shar'd ; 
Achilles to his friend consign’d her charms 
When Scyros fell before his conqu’ring arms. 785 

And now th’ elected chiefs, whom Greece had 
sent, 
Pass’d thro’ the hosts, and reach’d the royal tent. 
Then rising all, with goblets in their hands, 
The peers and leaders of th’ Achaian bands 
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Hail’d their retarn: Atrides first begun. 790 
_ Say what success? divine Laertes’ son! 
Achilles’ high resolves declare to“all; 

Returns the chief, or must our navy fall? 

Great king of nations! (Ithacus reply’d) 
Fix’d is his wrath, unconquer’d is his pride; 795 
He slights thy friendship thy proposals scorns, 
And, thus implor’d, with fiercer fury burns. 

To save our army, and our fleets to free, 
Js not his care; but left to Greece and thee. 
Your eyes shall view, when morning paints tiie sky, 
Beneath his oars the whit’ning billows fly; 801 
Us too he bids our oars and sails employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav’n-protected Troy ; 
For Jove o’ershades her with his arm divine, 
Inspires her war, and bids her glory shine. 805 
Such was his word: what farther he declar’d, 

* These sacred heralds and great Ajax heard. 

" But Phoenix in his tent the chief retains, 
Safe to transport him to his native plains 
When morning dawns: if other he decree, 810 
His age is sacred, and his choice is free. 

Ulysses ceas’d: the great Achaian host, 


With sorrow seiz’d, in consternation lost, 
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Attend the stern reply. Tydides broke 

The gen’ral silence, and undaunted spoke. _ 815 

Why should we gifts to proud Achilles send, 

Or strive with pray’rs his haughty soul to bend? 

His country’s woes he glories to deride, 

And pray’rs will burst that swelling heart with 

pride. 

Be the fierce impulse of his rage obey’d, 820 

Our battles jet him, or desert, or aid; 

Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit; 

That, to his madness? or. to hgav’n commit: 

What for ourselves we can, is always ours; 

This night, let due repast refresh our pow’rs; 825 

(For strength consists in spirits and in blood, 

And those are ow'd to gen’rous wine and food) 

But when the rosy messenger of day 

Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 

Rang’d at the ships, let all our squadrons shine, 

In flaming arms, 2 lJong-extended line: 131 

In the dread front let great Atrides stand, 

The first in danger, as in high command. 
Shouts of acclaim the list’ning heroes raise, 

Then each to heav’n the due IMbations pays; 835 


Till sleep, descending o’er the tents, bestows 
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SELECT NOTES 


BOOK Ix. 


We have here a new scene of action opened; the poet has 
hitherto given us an account of what happened by day only: the 
two following books relate the adventures of the night. 

It may be thought that Homer has crowded a great many ac- 
tions into a very short time. In the ninth book a couneil is con- 
vened, an embassy sent, a consirlerable time passes in the speeches 
and replies of the ambassadors and Achilles: in the tenth book a 
second council is called; after this a debate is held, Dolon is in- 
tercepted, Diomed and Lilysses enter into the enemy's cam§, kill 
Rhesus, and bring away his horses: and all this is done in the 
narrow compass of one night. 

It must therefore be remembered, that the ninth book takes 
up the first part of the night only; that after the first council was 
dissolved, there passed some time before the second was sum- 
moned, as appears by the leaders being awakened by Menelaiis : 
so that it was almost morning before Diomed and Ulysses set 
out upon their design, which is very evident from the words of 
Ulysses, book x, v, 251, 


AAW seer pare yag we avilar, sfyods 8 nee. 


So that, although a great many incidents are introduced, yet every 
thing might easily haye been performed in the allotted time. 

V. 7. From Thracia’s shore.] Homer has been supposed, by 
Eratosthenes and others, to have been guilty of an error, in say- 
ing that Zephyrus, or the west wind, blows from Thrace, whereas 
in truth it blows toward it. But the poet speaks so either because 
it is fabled to be the rendezvous of all the winds; or with respect 
to the particular situation of Troy and the 4Egean sea, Either of 
these replies are sufficient to solve that objection, 
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The particular parts of this comparison agree admirably with 
the design of Homer, to express the distraction of the Greeks: 
the two winds representing the different opinions of the armies, | 
one part of which were inclined to return, the other to stay. 
Evusvatuivs. 7 

V.15, But lid ia whispers.] The reason why Agamemnon 
commands his heralds to summon the leaders in silence, is for 
fear the enemy should discover their consternation, by reason of 
their nearness, or perceive what their designs were in this extre- 
mity. Evustaturus, 

V. 23. Agamemnon’s spwech.] The critics are divided i in their 
opinion, whether this speech, which is word for word the same 
with thar he makes in lib, ii, be only a feint to try the army, as 
it is there, or the real sentiments of the general. I do not pre- 
tend to decide upon this point; but which way soever it be, I 
think Agamemnon’s design was equally answered by repeating 
the*same speech: so that the sepertion, at least is not to be 
blamed in Homer. 

V.43. The speech of Diomed.] Dionysius considers this ac 
cusation of Diomed’s as only a feint to serve the designs of Aga- 
memnon. For being desirous, as he observes, to persuade the 
Greeks against their departure, he effects that design by this 
counterfeited anger and licence of speech: and seeming to re- 
sent that Agamemnon should be capable of imagining the army 
would return to Greece, he artfully makes use of these reproaches 
to cover his argument. ‘This is farther confirmed by what fol- 
lows, when he bids Agamemnon return, if he pleases, and af- 
firms that the Grecians wil) stay without him. Nay, he carries 
the matter so far as to boast, that, if all the rest should depart, 
himself and Sthenelus alone would continue the war, which 
would be extremely childish and absusd in any other view than 
this. 

V.62. And nearest to the main.] There is a secret stroke of 
satire in these words; Diomed tells the king that his squadron lies 
next the sea, insinuating that they were the most distant from 
the battle, and readiest for flight. EvsratHits. 

V.68, God Lade us fight, and ‘twas with Gott we came] This 
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Holy Scripture, wherein it is said that they ‘ come with God,’ or 
that they are not come without God,’ meaning that they did not 
come without his order, : 

V. 87. Curs'’d is the man.] Nestor, says Dionysius, very art- 
fully brings in these words as a general maxim, in order to dis- 
pose Agamemnon to a reconciliation with Achilles; he delivers it 
in general terms, and leaves the king to make the application. 
This passage is translated with liberty, for the original comprises 
& great deal in a very few words, agprras, abel, ener. 
It will be proper to give a particulartexplication of each of these; 
Adpnrap, says Eustathius, signifies one who is 2 vagabond or fo- 
reigner, Che Athenians kept a register, in which all that were 
born were enrolled, whence it easily appeared who were citizens 
OF Not; a¢pyrap therefore signifies one who is deprived of the pri- 
vilege of a citizen, Aésucr@® is one who had forfeited all title 
to be protected by the lavis of his country. Avsor@, one’ that 
has no habitation, or rathér, one that was not permitted to par- 
take of any family sacrifice: For Een is a family goddess; and 
Jupiter sometimes is called zavg ictiny®. 

There is a sort of gradation in these words. Abtuser® sig- 
nifies a man that has lost the privileges of his country ; agprrap 
those of his own tribe, and ancr:@- those of his own family. 

V. 94. Between the trench and wall} It is almost impossible 
to make such particularities as these appear with any tolerable 
elegance in poetry: and, as they cannot be raised, so neither must 
they be omitted. This particular space here mentioned, between 
the trench and wall, is what we must catry in our mind through 
this and the following book: otherwise we shall be at a loss to 
know the exact scene of the actions and counsels that follow. 

V.157. Ten weighty talents.} ‘The ancient critics have blamed 
one of the verses in the enumeration of these presents, as not suf_ 
ficiently flowing and harmonious, the pause is ii] placed, and one 
word does not fall easily into the other. This will appear very 
plain, if we compare it with a more numerous verse. 


Axgov ers pnfiasvas Grog arodioro Geeonov. 
Aibanag te AeCure: enact, Madsen Po uxses, 
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V..159. Sev'n sacred tripods.] There were two kinds of tri- 
pods; in the one they used to boil water, the other was entirely 
for shew; to mix wine and water in, says Athenzus: the first 
were called asCnra¢, or cauldrons, for common use,rand made 
to bear the fire; the other were anug, and made chiefly for or- 
nament. It may be asked why this could be a proper present for 
Achilles, who was a martial man, and regarded nothing but 
arms? It may be answered, that these presents very well suited 
to the person to whom they were sent, as tripods in ancient days 
were the usual prizes in games, and they were given by ine 
himself in those which heexhibited in honour of Patroclus: 
same may be said of the female captives, which were also among 
the prizes in the games of Patroclus. EusTaTHivs. 

V. 161. Twelve steeds unmatch'd,] From hence it is evident 
that games used to be celebrated in the Grecian army during the 
time of war; perhaps in honour of the deceased heroes. For had 
Agamemnon given Achillts horses oft had been victorious be- 
fore the beginning of the Trojan war, they would by this time 
have been too old to be of any value. Eustatius. 

V. 189. Laodice and Iphigenia, &c.] These are the names of 
Agamemnon’s daughters, among which we do not find Electra, 
But some affirm, says Eustathius, that Laodice and Electra are 
the same (as Iphianassa is the same with Iphigenia), and she 
was called so either by way of surname, or by reason of her com- 
plexion, which was, ndsiendac, ‘ flava;’ or by way of derision 
nasxiga quasi edrsxlgwv, because she was an old maid, as appears 
from Euripides, who says that she remained long a virgin: 


ThagGeve, peaxpav Oy anuoc wrswlen gore. 


And in Sophocles, she says of herself, Araoedloe arty oryve, £ r 
wander a disconsolate unmarried virgin,’ which shews that it was 
ever looked upon asa disgrace to continue long so. 

V.192. Task no presents —Myself will give the dow’r.} For 
in Greece the bridegroom, before he, married, was obliged to 
make two presents, one to his betrothed wife, and the other to 
his father-in-law. ‘This custom is very ancients it was practised 
by the Hebrews in the time of the patriarchs. 
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V.209. Pluto, the grisly god, who never spares.) The mean- 
ing of this may be gathered from Zischylus, cited here by Eusta- 
thius : 

Moves Stuy Gavallog w dwgov tga, 

Oud" av v1 Buwy 28” emicarerdav raCoic, 

Ou? sori Baxeos, ws crawwrgeres. 
* Death is the onty god who is not moved by offerings, whom you 
cannot conquer by sacrifices and oblations, and therefore he is the 
only god to whom no altar is erected, and no hymns are sung.” 

V. 221, Let Phoenix lead,} How comes it to pass that Phoe- 
nix is in the Grecian camp, when ypdoubtedly he retired with 
his pupil Achilles? Eustathius says, the ancients conjectured 
that he came to the camp to see the first battle: and indeed no- 
thing is more natural to imagine, than that Achilles would be 
impatient to know the event of the day, when he was himself 
absent from the fight + and, as his revenge and glory were to be 
satisfied by the ill success ,f the Grecians, it is highly probable 
that he sent Phoenix to inquire after it. Eustathius farther ob- 
serves, Phoenix was not an ambassador, but only the conductor 
of the embassy. This is evident from the words themselves, 
which are all along delivered in the dual number; and farther, 
from Achilles’s requiting Phoenix to stay with him when the 
other two departed. 

V. 222, Great Ajax next, ond Ithacus the sage.] The choice 
of these persons is made with a great deal of judgment. Achilles 
could not but reverence the venerable Phaenix, his guardian and 
tutor. Ajax and Ulysses had been disgraced in the first book, 
line 187, as well as he, and were therefore Proper persons to per- 
suade him to forgive, as they had forgiven: besides, it was the 
Sreatest honour that could be done to Achilles, to send the most 
worthy personages in the army to him. Ulysses was inferior to 
none in eloquence but to Nestor. Ajax was second to none in 
valour but to Achilles. 

Ajax might have an influence over him as a relation, by de- 
scent from acus; Ulysses, ‘as an orator: to these are joined Ho- 
dius and Eurybates, two heralds; which though it were not cus- 
tomary, yet was n&cessary in this place, both to certify Achilles 
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that this embassage was the act of Agamemnon himself, and also 
to make these persons, who had been witnesses before God and 
man of the wrong done to Achilles in respect to Briseis, witnesses 
also of the satisfaction given him. Evustaraius, . 

V. 246. Pleas'd with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound.) 
« Homer (says Plutarch) to prove what an excellent use may be 
made of music, feigned Achitles to compose by this means the 
wrath he had conceived against Agamemnon. He sung to his 
harp the noble actions of the valiant, and the achievements of 
heroes and demigods, a subject worthy of Achilles.’ The game 
author relates in the life of Alexander, that when the lyre of 
Paris was offered to that Prince, he made answer, ‘ He had little 
value for it, but much desired that of Achilles, on which he sung 
the actions of heroes in former times.’ 

V.261. Princes, all kail!] This short speech is wonderfully 
proper to the occasion, and to the temper of the speaker. One is 
undewa great expectation of What Achilifs will say at the sight of 
these heroes, and I know nothing in nature that could satisfy it 
but the very thing he here accosts them with. 

V.268. Mir purer wine.] The meaning of this word {wgortgar 
is very dubious; some say it signifies warm wine, from few, ‘ fer- 
” according to Aristotle it is an adverb, and implies to mix 
wine ‘quickly ;’ and others think it signifies pure wine. In this 
last sense Herodotus uses it. I think this sense of the word most 
natural, and Achilles might give this particular order not to di- 
lute the wine so much as usually, because the ambassadors, who 
were brave men, might be supposed to be much fatigued in the 
late battle, and to want a more than usual refreshment. EusTa- 
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tuivs. See Plutarch. Symp. Liv. c. 5. 

‘V.271. Patroelus o'er the lazing five, &c.] The reader must 
not expect to find much beauty in such descriptions as these: 
they give us an exact account of the simplicity of that age, which, 
for all we know, might be a part of Homer's design; there being, 
no doubt, a considerable change of customs in Greece, from the 
time of the Trojan war to those wherein our author lived; and it 
seemed demanded of him to omit nothing that might give the 
Greeks an idea of the manners of their predecessors. The objec- 
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sions some have made, that Homer's gods and heroes do every 
thing for themselves, as if several of those offices were unworthy 
of them, proceed from the corrupt idea of modern luxury and 
grandeur: whereas in truth it is rather a weakness and imperfec- 
tion to stand in need of the assistance and ministry of others, 

V.272, Ina brazen vase.] The word xpscv signifies the ves- 
sel, and not the meat itself, as Euphorion conjectured, giving it 
‘as a reason that Homer makes no mention of boiled meat: but 
this does not hinder but that the meat might be parboiled in the 
vessel to make it roast the sooner. 

V. 282. And sprinkled sacred salt.} Many reasons are given 
why salt is called sacred or divine, but the best is because it pre- 
serves things incorrapt, and keeps them from dissolution. * So 
thunder (says Plutarch, Sympos. 1. v. qu. 10) is called divine, be- 
cause bodies struck with thunder will not putrify; besides genc- 
ration is divine, because God is the principle of all things, and 
salt is most operative if generation: Lycophron calls it dysveny 
vov dda: for this reason Venus was feigned by the poets to spring 
from the sea.’ 

V. 295. Health to Achilles !] There are no discourses in the 
Niad better placed, better timed, or that give a greater idea of 
Homer's genius, than these of the ambassadors to Achilles. 
These speeches are not only necessarily demanded by the occa- 
sion, but disposed with art, and in such an order, as raises more 
and more the pleasure of the reader. 

V. 296. Not those more honour’d whom Atrides feasts.) 1 
Must just mention Dacier’s observation: with what cunning 
Ulysses here sides in the odious name of Agamemnon, as he 
praises Achilles, that the ear of this impetuous man might be 
familiarized to that name. 

V.314. He waits lut for the morn, to sink in flame the ships, 
the Greeks, &c.] There is a circumstance in the original, which 
I have omitted, for fear of being too particular in an oration of 
this warmth and importance ; but as it preserves a piece of anti- 
quity, I must not forget it here, He says that Hector will not 
only fire the fleet, but bear off the ‘statues of the gods,’ which 
were carved on the Prows of the vessels. These were hung up in 
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the temples, as a monument of victory, according to the custom 
of those times, 

V. 494. Kings of such a kind stand but as slaves before a noble 
mind,| The words in the Greek are, ¢ 1 despise him as @ Carian.’ 
‘The Carians were people of Bozotia, the first that sold their valour, 
and were ready to fight for any that gave them their pay. This 
was looked upon as the vilest of actions in those heroical ages. I 
think there is at present but one nation in the world distinguished 
for this practice, who are ready to prostitute their hands to kill 
for the highest bidder. 

Eustathius endeavours tq give many other solations of this 
place, as that tv xagos may be mistaken for synag@ from tynag, 
* pediculys ;’ but this is too mean and trivial to be Homer's sen- 
timent. There is morc probability that it comes from xng, xngee, 
and so xagos by the change of the eta into alpha; and then the 
Meaning will be, that Achilles hates him as much as hell or. 
death, agreeable to what he “had said a jittle before: 


Ey Ogos paav sans ne@s dans aidao amudnet. 


V. 500, Not ali proud Thebes’, &c.} These several circum- 
stances concerning ‘Thebes are thought by some not to suit with 
that emotion with which Achilles here is supposed to speak: but 
the contrary will appear true, if we reflect that nothing is more 
usual for persons transported with anger, than to insist and re- 
turn to such particulars as most touch them; and that exaggera- 
tion is a figure extremely natural in passion. Achilles therefore, 
by shewing the greatness of Thebes, its wealth and extent, does 
in effect but shew the greatness of his own soul, and of that in. 
superable resentment which renders all these riches (though the 
greatest in the world) contemptible in his sight, when he com- 
pares them with the indignity his honour has received 

V. 500. Proud Thebes’ unrivall'd walls, &c.] The city which 
the Greeks cal} Thebes, the Egyptians Diospolis (says Diodcrus, 
lib. i. par. 2.), was in circuit a hundred and forty stadia, adorned 
with stately buildings, magnificent tempies, and rich donations. 
It was not only the most beautiful and noble city of Egypt, but 
vf the whole world.’ The same author proceeds to give many 
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instances of the magnificence of this great city. The description 
of the sepulchres of their kings, and particularly that of Osyman- 
duas, is perfectly astonishing ; to which | refer the reader. 

Strabo farther informs us, that the kings of Thebes extended 
their conquests as far as Scythia, Bactria, and India. 

V. 525. Not all Apollo's Pythian treasures.) The temple of 
Apollo at Delphos was the richest temple in the world, by the- 
offerings which were brought to it from all parts; there were sta- 
tues of massy gold of a human size, figures of animals in gold, 
and several other treasures. A great sign of its wealth is, that 
the Phocians pillaged ic in the time of Philip the son of Amyntas, 
which gave occasion to the holy war. it is said to have been pil- 
laged before, and that the great riches of which Homer speaks 
had been carried away, Evustatuivs. : 

V. 580. The vital spirit fled, returns no more.) Nothing sure 
could be better imagined, or more strongly paint Achilles’s resent- 
ment, than this commentation which Homer puts intp his mouth 
of a long and peaceable Life. That hero, whose very soul was 
possessed with love of glory, and who preferred #t to life itself, 
lets his anger prevail over this his darling passion: he despises 
even glory, when he cannot obtain that, and enjoy his revenge at 
the same time; and, rather than lay this aside, becomes the very 
reverse of himself. , 

V. 565. How shall thy friend, thy Phaniz, stay behind?} This 
is a strong argument to persuade Achilles to stay, but dressed up 
in the utmost tenderness. The art of this speech of Phoenix is 
well explained by Dionysius, weg: ecxnpchopetvor, lib. i. 

V.567. He sent thee early to th’ Achaian host.}. Achilles (says 
Eustathius), according to some of the ancients, was but twelve 
years old when he went to the wars of Troy (weumt mmov); and 
it may be gathered from what the poet here relates of the educa- 
tion of Achilles under Pheenix, that the fable of his being tutored 
by Chiron was the invention of later ages, and unknown to Ho- 
mer. Mr. Bayle, in his article of Achilles, has very well proved 
this. He might indeea, as he grew up, have learned music and 
physic of Chiron, without having him formally as his tutor; for 
it is plain trom this speech, that he was put under the direction of 
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Phetnix as his governor in morality, when his father sent him 
along with bim to the siege of Troy.” 

Y.578. My father, faithless to my mother’s arms, &c.] Ho- 
mer has been blamed for introducing two long stories ‘nto this 
speech of Phoenix ; this concerning himself is said not to be in 
the proper place, and what Achilles must needs have heard over 
and over: it also gives (say they) a very ill impression of Phoenix 
himself, and makes him appear a very unfit person to be a teacher 
of morality to the young hero. It is answered, that though 
Achilles might have known the story before in general, it is pre- 
bable Phoenix had not till now so pressing an occasion to make 
him discover the excess his fury had transported him to, in ate 
tempting the life of his own father: the whole story tends to re~ 
present the dreadful effects of passion: and I cannot but think 
the example is the more forcible, as it is drawn from his own ex- 
perience. 

Vin584. Infernal Jove.] The Greek isfCeve wt ntlaxdonoe. The 
ancients gave the name of Jupiter not only to the god of heaven, 
but likewise to the god of hell, as is seen here; and to the god of 
the sea, as appears from Aischylus. They thereby meant to 
shew that one sole deity governed the world; and it was to teach 
the same truth, that the ancient statuaries made statues of Jupi- 
ter which had three eyes, Priam had one of -them in that man- 
ner in the court of his palace, which was there in Laomedon’s 
time: after the taking of Troy, when the Greeks shared the booty, 
it fell to Sthenelus’s lot, who carried it into Greece. Dacrrn, 

V. 586. Despair and grief distract, &c.] 1 have taken the 
liberty to replace here four verses which Aristarchus had cut out, 
because of the horror which the idea gave him of a son who is 
going to kill his father; but perhaps Aristarchus’s niceness was 
too great. These verses seem to me necessary, and have a very 
good effect; for Phoenix's intention is to shew Achilles, that, un- 
Jess we overcome our wrath, we are exposed to commit the great- 
est crimes: he was going to kill his own father. Achilles in the 
same manner is going to let his father Phosnix and all the Greeks 
perish, if he does not appease his wrath. Plutarch relates these 
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four verses in his treatise of Reading the Poets; and adds, ¢ Aris- 
tarchus, frightened at this horrible crime, cut out these verses; 


but they do very well in this place, and on this occasion, Phanix. .~ 


intending to shew Achilles what wrath is, and to what abomina- 
ble excesses it hurries men who do not obey reason, and who 
refuse to follew the counsels of those that advise them.’ These 
Sort of curtailings from Homer, often contrary to all reason, gave 
room to Lucian to feign, that, being in the Fortunate Islands, he 
asked Homer a great many questions. ‘ Among other things 
(says he in his second book of his True History) 1 asked him 
whether he had made all the verses which had been rejected in 
his poem? He assured me they were all his own; which made 
-™me laugh at the impertinent and bold criticisms of Zenodorus 
and Aristarchus, who had retrenched them.” 

V.612. I pass my watchings o'er thy helpless years] In the 
original of this place Phoenix tells Achilles, that, as he placed 
him in his infancy on Kis lap, ‘ he*has often cast up the wine he 
had drank upon his clotues.’ I wish I had any authority to say 
these verses were foisted into the texts for though the idea be in- 
deed natural, it must be granted to be so very gross, as to be ut- 
terly unworthy of Homer; nor do I see any colour to soften the 
meanness of it: such images, in any age or country, must have 
been too nauseous to be described. 

V. 624, Pray'rs are Sove's daughters.] Nothing can be more 
beautiful, noble, or religious, than this divine allegory. We have 
here goddesses of Homer's creation; he sets before us their pic- 
tures in lively colours, and gives these fancied beings all the fea- 
tures that resemble mankind who having offered injuries have 
Fecourse to prayers. 

V. 648, Permit not these to sue, and sue in vain!) In the ori- 
ginal it is—ray jen ov ye perder sheyEng Mundt @rodag.——I am pretty 
confident there is not any manner of speaking like this used 
throughout all Homer; nor two substantives so oddly coupled to 
a verb, as juéor and woae in this place. We may indeed meet 
with such little affectations in Ovid, —* Aurigam pariter anima- 
que rotisque, Expulit’———and the like; but the taste of the an- 
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cients in general was too good for these fooleries. 1 must have 
leave to think the verse Mrids moze, &c. an interpolation; the 
ecrgpis complete without it, and the latter part of the line, org 
Y ereusconov xaxorwodar, seems but a tautology, after svhat is 
said in the six verses preceding. 

V.649. Let me (my son) an ancient fact unfold.] The length 
of this narration cannot be taxed as unseasonable; it was at full 
leisure in the tent, and in the night, a time of no action. Yet I 
cannot answer but the tale may be tedious to a modern reader. 
I bave translated it therefore with all possible shortness, as will 
appear upon a comparison. Tpe piece itself is very valuable,’ as 
it preserves to us a part of ancient history that had otherwise been 
entirely logt, as Quintilian bas remarked. The same great critic 
commends Homer’s manner of relating it: ¢ Narrare quis signifi- 
cantiis potest quam qui Curetum Aitolorumque prelia exponit?* 
lib. x. e. 1. ; 

V.746. The price of blood discharg’d.; It was the custom for 
the murderer to go into banishment one year; but if the relations 
of the person murdered were willing, the criminal, by paying 
them a certain fine, might buy off the exile, and remain at 
home. (It may not be amiss to observe, that arom quasi pony 
properly signifies a mulct paid for murder.) Ajax sums up this 
argument with a great deal of strength: we see, says he, a bro- 
ther forgive the murder of his brother, a father that of his son: 
but Achilles will not forgive the injury offered him by taking 
away one captive woman. EusTaTurus. 

V.754. Revere thy roof, and to thy guests be kind.) Eusta- 
thius says there is some difficulty in the original of this place. 
Why should Ajax draw an argument to influence Achilles, by 
putting him in mind to reverence his own habitation? The latter 
part of the verse explains the former: we, says Ajax, are under 
your roof, and let that protect us from any ill usage; send us 
not away from your house with contempt, who came hither as 
friends, as supplicants, as ambassadors. 

V. 816. Why should we gifts, &c.} ‘Tis speech is admirably 
on the phoracter af Dinmed. every word is animated with 
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a martial courage, and worthy to be delivered by a gallant soly 
dier, He advised fighting in the beginning of the book, and 
continues still in that opinion; and he is no more concerned at _. 


the speech of Achilles uow, than he was at that of AgamerZ.non 
before. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE NIGHT-ADVENTURE OF DIOMED AND 


ULYSSES, 


Upon the refusal of Achilles to return to the army, the distress of 
Agamemnon is described in the most lively manner. He takes 
no rest that nigh’, but passes through the camp, awaking the 
leaders, and contriving all possible methods for the public safety. 
Menelaiis, Nestor, Ulysses, and Diomed, are employed in raising 
the rest of the captains. They calla council of war, and deier- 
mine to send scouts int the enemy's camp, to learp their posture, 
and discover their intentions. Diomed undertakes this hazardous 
enterprise, and makes choice of Ulysses for his companion. In 
their passage they surprise Dolon, whom Hector had sent on a 
like design to the camp of the Grecians. From him they are in- 
formed of the sitnation of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and 
particularly of Rhesus, and the Thracians who were lately arrived, 
They pass on with success; kill Rhesus, with several of his offi- 
cers, and seize the famous horses of that prince, with which they 


ceturn in triumph to the camp. 


‘The same night continues; the scene lies in the two camps. 





BOOK X. : 


Au night the chiefs before their vessels lay, 
And lost in sleep the slumbers of the day: 

All but the king; with various thoughts opprest, 
His country’s cares lay rolling in his breast. 

As when by‘lightnings Jove’s ethereal pow’r 5 
Foretells the rattling hail, or weighty show’r, 

Or sends.soft snows to whiten ail the shore, 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar; 

By fits one flash succeeds as one expires, 

And heav’n flames thick with momentary fires: 10 
So bursting frequent from Atrides’ breast, 

Sighs following sighs his inward fears confest. 
Now o'er the fields, dejected, he surveys 

From thousand Trojan fires the mounting blaze; 
Hears in the passing wind their music blow, 15 
And marks distinct the voices of the foe. 

Now looking backwards to the fleet and coast, 
Anxious he sorrows for th’ endanger’d host. 

He rends his hairs, in sacrifice*to Jove, 


And sues to him that eyer lives above: aq 
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Inly he groans; while glory and despair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thousand cares his lab’ring breast revolves ;. 
‘To scek sage Nestor now the chief resolves, 
With hin, in wholesome counsels, to debate 25 
What yet remains to save th’ afflicted state. 

Ife fose, and first he cast his mantle round, 

Next on his feet the shining sandals bound; 

A lion’s yellow spoils his back concefl’d; ° 

His warlike hand a pointed jay’lin held. 30 
Meanwhile his brother, press’d with equal wees, 
Alike deny’d the gifts of soft repose, 

Laments for Greece; that in his cause before 

So much had suffer’d, and must suffer more. 

A leopazd’s spotted hide his shoulders spread; 35 
A brazen helmet glitter’d on his head: 

Thus (with a jav’lin in his hand) he went 

To wake Atrides in the royal tent. 

Already wak’d, Atrides he descried, 

His armour buckling at his vessel’s side. 40 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: 

Why puts my brother his bright armour on? 
Sends he some spy, amidst these silent hours, 


To try yon camp, and watch the Trojan pow’rs? 
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But say, what hero shall sustain that task? 45° 


Suey bold exploits uncommon courage ask ; 


Guideless, alone, through night’s dark shade to go, 
And ‘midst a hostile camp explore the foe. 

To whom the king: In such distress we stand, 
No vulgar counsels our affairs demand; 50 
Greece to preserve, is now no easy part, . 
But asks high wisdom, deep design, and art. 

For Jove averse our humble pray’r denies, 

And bows his bead to Hector’s sacrifice. 

What eye, has witnesgd, or what ear believ’d, 55 
In one great day, by one great arm achiev'd, , 
Such wond’rous deeds as Hector’s hand has done, 
And we beheld, the last revolving sun? 

What honours the belov’d of Jove adorn! 

Sprung from no god, and of no goddess born, 60 
Yet such his acts, as Greeks unborn shall tell, 
And curse the battle where their fathers fell. 

Now speed thy hasty course along the fleet, 
There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete; 
Ourself to hoary Nestor will repair; 65 
To keep the guards on duty, be his care 
(For Nestor’s influence best tha quarter guides, 


Whose son, with Merion, o’er the watch presides). 
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To whom the Spartan: These thy orders borne, 
Say shall I stay, or with dispateh return? 
There shalt thou stay, (the king of men reply’d) 
Else may we miss to meet, without a guide, . 
The paths so many, and the camp so wide. 
Still, with your voice, the slothful soldiers raise, 
Urge by their fathers’ fame, their future praise. 
Forget we now our state and lofty birth; 76 
Not titles here, but works, must prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us wog. 
This said, each parted to his sev’ral cares: 80 
The king to Nestor’s sable ship repairs; 
The sage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch’d-in his bed with all his arms around; 
The various-colour’d scarf, the.shield he rears, 
The shining helmet, and the pointed spears, 85 
The dreadful weapons of the warrior's rage, 
That, old in arms, disdain’d the peace of age. 
Then, leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
The hoary monarch rais’d his eyes, and said: 89 
What art thou, speak, that on designs unknown, 
While others sle=p, thus range the camp alone; 


Seek’st thou some friend, or nightly centinel? 
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O son of Neleus (thus the king rejoin’d) 
“Ee of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! 95 
Lo here the wretched Agamemnon stands, 
Th’ unhappy gen’ral of the Grecian bands; 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes, that only with his life shall end! 99 
Scarce can my knees these trembling limbs sufstain, 
And scarce my heart support its load of pain. 
No taste of sleep these heavy eyes have known; 
Confus’d, and-sad, I wander thus alone, 
With fegrs distracted, with no fix’d design; 
And all my people’s miseries are mine. - 105 
If ought of use thy waking thoughts suggest, 
(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy soul of rest) 
Impart thy counsel, and assist thy friend; 
Now let us jointly to the trench descend, 
At ev’ry gate the fainting guard excite, 110 
Tir’d with the toils of day and watch of night: 
Else may the sudden foe our works invade, 
So near, and favour’d by the gloomy ‘shade. 

To him. thus Nestor: Trust the pow’rs above, 
Nor think proud Hector’s hopes confirm’d by Jove: 
How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 116 
And the wise counsels of th’ eternal mind? 
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Audacious Hector, if the gods ordain 

That great Achilles rise and rage again, a 

What toils attend thee, and what woes remain? 

Lo faithful Nestor thy command obeys; “194 

The care is next our other chiefs to raise: 

Ulysses, Diomed, we chiefly need; 

Meges for strength, Oileus fam’d for speed. 

Some other be.dispatch’d of nimbler feet 125 

To those tall ships, remotest of the flect, ” 

Where lie great Ajax and the king of Crete. 

To rouse the Spartan I myself decree; _ ~ 

Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 

Yet must I tax-his sloth, that claims no share 130 

With his great brother in his martial care: 

Him it behov’d to ev’ry chief to sue, 

Preventing ev’ry part perform’d by you; 

For strong necessity our toils demands, 134 

Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 
To whom the king: With rev’rence we allow 

Thy just rebukes, yet learn to spare them now ; 

My gen’rous brother is of gentle kind, 

He seems remiss, but bears a valiant mind; 

Thro’ too much dof’rence to our sovreign sway, 


Content to follow when we lead the way: 141 
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But now, our ills industrious to prevent, 
Bonk ere the rest, he rose, and sought my tent. 
The chiefs you nam’d, already, at his call, 
Prepare to meet us near the navy-wall ; 145 
Assembling there, between the trench and gates, 
Near the night-guards, our chosen council waits. 
Then none (said Nesfor) shall his rule withstand, 
For great examples justify command. 
With that, the venerable warrior rose; 150 
The shining greaves his manly legs inclose; 
His purple mantle gakden: buckles join’d, 
Warm with the softest wool, and doubly lin’d, 
Then rushing from his tent, he snatch’d in haste 
His steely lance, that lighten’d as he past. 155 
The camp he travers’d through the sleeping crowd 
Stopp’d at Ulysses’ tent, and-call’d aloud. 
Ulysses, sudden as the voice was sent, 
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Awakes, starts up, and issues from his tent. 
What new distress, what sudden cause of fright, 
Thus leads you wand’ring in the silent night? 161 
O prudent chief! (the Pylian sage reply’d): 
Wise as thou art, be now thy wisdom try’d: 
Whatever means of safety can Be sought, 
Whatever counsels can inspire our thought, 165 
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Whatever methods, or to fly or fight; 
“AN, all depend on this important night! ° — 
He heard, return’d, and took his painted shield 5 
Then join’d the chiefs, and follow’d thro’ the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All sheath’d in arms, his brave companions round: 
Each sunk in sleep, extended on the field, 
His head reclining on his bossy shield. 
A wood of spears stood by, that, fixt upright, 
Shot from their flashing points a quiv’ring light. 
A bull’s black hide compos*dthe hero’s beds 176 
A splendid carpet roll’d beneath his head. 
Then, with his foot, old Nestor gently shakes 
The slumb’ring chief, and in these words awakes: 
Rise, son of Tydeus! to the brave and strong 
Rest seems inglorious, and the night too long. 181 
But sleep’st thou now? when from yon hill the foe 
Hangs o’er the fleet, and shades our walls below? 
At this, soft slumber from his eye-lids fled; 
The warrior saw the hoary chief, and said: 185 
‘Wond’rous old man! whose soul no respite knows, 
Though years and honours bid thee seek repose. 
Let younger Gréeks our sleeping warriors wake; 
Ill fits thy age these toils to undertake. 
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My friend, (he answer’d) gen’rous.is thy care; 190 

‘Phese toils, my subjects and my sons might bear, 

T heir loyal thoughts and pious loves conspire 

To ease a sov'reign, and relieve a sire : 

Bst now the last despair surrounds our host; 

No hour must pass, no moment must be lost; 195 

Each single Greek, in this conclusive strife, * 

Stands on the sharpest edge of death or life: 

Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 

Employ thy youth as I employ my age; 199 

Succged to these myseares, and rouse the rest; 

He serves me most, who serves his country best. 
This said, the hero o’er his shoulders flung 

A lion’s spoils, that to his ancles hung; 

Then seiz’d his pond’rous lance, and strode along. 

Meges the bold, with Ajax fam’d for speed, 205 

The warrior rous’d, and to th’ entrenchments led. 
And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard ; 

A wakeful sqaadron, each in arms prepar’d: 

Th’ unwearied wateh their list’ning leaders keep, 

And, couching close, repel invading sleep. 210 

So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 

With toil protected from the prewling train; 

When the gaunt lioness, with hunger bold, 


Springs from the mountains tow’rd the guarded fold: 
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Thro’ breaking woods her rustling course they hear; 
Loud, and more loud, the clamours strike thei ear 
Of hounds and men; they start, they gaze around ss 
Watch ev’ry side, and turn to ev’ry sound, ~ 
Thus watch’d the Grecians, cautious of surprise 
Each voice, each motion, drew their ears and eyes; 
Eaca step of passing feet-increas’d th’ affright; 
And hostile Troy was ever full in sight. 
Nestor with joy the wakeful band survey’d, 
And thus accosted through the gloomy shade: 224 
“’Tis well, my sons! your nightly cares employ ; 
Else must our host become the scorn of Troy. 
Watch thus, and Greece shall live—The hero said ; 
Then o’er the trench the following chieftains led. 
His son; and godlike Merion, march’d behind 
(For these the princes to their council join’d). 230 
The trenches pass’d, th’ assembled kings around 
In silent state the consistory crown’d. 
A place there was yet undefil’d with gore, 
The spot where Hector stopp’d his rage before; _ 
When night descending, from his vengeful hand 
Repriev'd the relics of the Grecian band: = 230 
(The plain beside,with mangled corpse was spread, 
And all-his progress mark’d with heaps of dead) 
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There sat the mournfal kings: when Neleus’ sont 
* Rhevcouncil op’ning, in these words begun; 240 
Is there (said he) a chief so greatly brave, 

His fife to hazard, and his country save? 

~Liyes there a man; who singly dares to go 
To yonder. camp, or-seize some straggling foe? 
Or favour’d by the night approach so near, 245 
Their speech, their counsels, and designs to hear? 
If to besiege our navies they prepare, 
Or Troy once more miust:be the seat of war? 
This gould he learn gpd to our peers recite, 
And pass unharm’d the dangers of the night: 250 
What fame were his through all succeeding days, 
While Phoebus shines, or men have tongues to 

praise? 
What gifts his grateful country would bestow? 
What must not Greece to her deliv’rer owe? 
A sable ewe each leader should provide, 255 
With each a sable lambkin by her side; 
At ev’ry rite his share should be increas’d, 
And his the foremost honours of the feast. 
Fear held them mute: alone, untaught to fear, 

Tydides spoke—The man you seek, is here. 260 
Thro’ yon black camps to bend my dang’rous way, 


Some god within commands, and I obey. 
VoL. WL. L 
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But let some other chosen warrior join, 
To raise my hopes, and second my design. * + ° 
By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, ” 968 
Great deeds are done, and great discov’ries made; 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire,--~ 
And one brave hero fans another’s fire. 
Contending leaders at the word arose; 
Each gen’rous:breast with emulation glows; 270 
So brave a task each Ajax strove to sharé, 
Bold Merion strove, and Nestor’s valiant heir; 
The Spartan wish’d the secand place to gain, 
And great Ulysses wish’d, nor wish’d in vain, 
Then thus the king of men the contest ends: 275 
Thou first of warriors, and thou best of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed! what chief to join 
In this great enterprise, is only thine. 
Just be thy choice, without affection made; 
To birth, or office, no respect be paid; 280 
Let worth determine here. The monarch spake, 
And inly trembled for his brother’s sake. 
Then thus (the godlike Diomed rejoin’d) 
My choice declares the impulse of my mind. 
How can I doubt; while great Ulysses stands 285 


To lend his counsels, and assist our hands? 
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A chief, whose safety is Minerva’s care; 
~ So fam’d, so dreadful, in the works of war: 
Bless’d in his conduct, I no aid require; * 98g 
Wisdom like his might pass through flames of fire. 
~~. Jt fits thee not, before these chiefs of fame, 
(Reply’d the sage) to praise me, or to blame: 
Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, * 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 
But let ts haste— Night rolls the hours away, 295 
The red’ning orient shews the coming day, 
The atars shine faintgy-on th’ ethereal plains, 
And of night’s empire but a third remains. 

Thus having spoke, with gen’rous ardour press’d, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dress’d. 300 
A two-edg’d falchion Thrasymed the brave, 

And ample buckler, to Tydides gave: 

Then ina leathern helm he cas’d his head, 

Short of its crest, and with no plume.o’erspread : 
(Such as by youths unus’d to arms are worn) 305 
No spoils enrich it, and no studs adorn. 

Next him Ulysses took a shining sword, 

A bow and quiver, with bright arrows stor’d: _ 
A well-prov’d casque, with leather braces bound, 
(Thy gift, Meriones)-his temples crown’d; 310 
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Soft wool within ;. without, in order spread, 
A boar’s white teeth grinn’d horrid o’er his dead. 
This from Amintor, rich Ormenus’ son, 
Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, : 
And gave Amphidamas; from him the prize s1e- 
Mohlts receiv’d, the pledge of social ties; 
Thre helmet next by Merion was possess’d, 
And now Ulysses’ thoughtful temples prese’d, 
Thus sheath’d in arms, the council they forsake, 
And dark thro’ paths oblique their progress take. 
Just then, in sign she favoxs’d their intent, 321 
A long-wing’d heron great Minerva sent: 
This, tho’ surrounding shades obscur’d their view, 
By the shrill clang and whistling wings, they knew. 
As from the right she soar’d, Ulysses pray’d, $25 
Hail'd the glad omen, and address’d the maid: 

O daughter of that god whose arm can wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful shield ! 
O thou! for ever present in my way, 
Who all my motions, all my toils survey! 390 
Safe may we pass beneath the gloomy shade, 
Safe by thy succour to our ships cenvey’d; 
And let some deed this signal night adorn, 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn. 
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Then godlike Diomed preferr’d his pray’r: 335 
. Daughter of Jove, unconquer’d Pallas! hear. 
Great queen of arms, whose favour Tydeus won, 
As thou defend’st the sire, defend the son. 
“When on Esopus’ banks the banded pow’rs 339 
Of Greece he left, and sought the Theban tow’rs, 
Peace was his charge; receiv’d with peaceful show 
He went a legate, but return’d a foe: 
Then help’d By thee, and cover'd by thy shield, 
He fought with numbers, and made numbers yield. 
So now be present, Qucelestial maid! -- 345 
So still continue to the race thine aid! 
A youthful steer shall fall beneath the stroke, 
Untam’d, unconscious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and with spreading horns, 
Whose taper ‘tops refalgent gold adorns. 350 
* The heroes pray’d, and Pallas from the skies 
Accords their vow, succeeds their enterprise. 
Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 
With deathful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 
Through the black horrors of th’ ensanguin’d plain, 
Thro’ dust, thre’ blood, o’er arms, and hills of slain. 
Nor less bold Hector, and thessons of Troy, 
On high designs the wakeful hours employ; 
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Th’ assembled peers their lofty chief inclos’d; 

Who thus the counsels of his breast propos’d 360 ° 
What glorious man, for high attempts prepar’d , 

Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 

Of yonder fleet a bold discow’ry make, 

What watch they keep, and what resolves they 

take? 

If now subdu’d they meditate their fight, 365 

And spent with toil neglect the watch of night? 

His be the chariot that shall please him most, 

Of all the plunder of the v@equizh’d hast; - 

His the fair steeds that all the rest excel, 

And his the glory to have serv’d 30’ well. 370 
A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 

Dolon his name, Eumedes’ only boy. 

(Five girls beside the rev’rend herald told) 

Rich was the son in brass, and rich in gold; 

Not bless’d by nature with the charms of face, 

But swift of foot, and matchless in the race. $76 


“ Flector! (he said) my courage bids me meet 

This high achievement, and explore the fleet: 
But first exalt thy sceptre to the skies, 

And swear to gzant me the demanded prize; 380: 
Th’ immortal coursers, and the glitt’ring’ car, 
That bear Pelides through the ranks of war. 
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Encourag’d thus no idle scout I go, 

: Fulil thy wish, their whole intention know, 
"E’en to the royal tent pursue my way, * 385 
And all their counsels, all their aims betray. 

~The chief then heav’d the golden sceptre high, 

Attesting thus the monarch of the sky: 
Be witness thou! immortal lord of all! * 
Whose thunder shakes the dark aérial hall: _ 390 
By noné but Dolon shall this prize be borne, 
And him alone th’ immortal steeds adorn. 

Thus Hector swores the gods were call’d in vain, 
But the rash youth prepares to scour the plain: 
Across his back the bended bow he flung, 395 
A wolf’s grey hide around his shoulders hung, 

A ferret’s downy fur his helmet lin’d, . 

And in his hand a pointed jav’lin shin’d. 

Then (never to return) he sought the shore, 399 
And trod the path his feet must tread no more. 
Scarce had he pass’d the steeds and Trojan throng, 
(Still bending forward as he cours’d along) 
When, on the hollow way, th’ approaching tread 
Ulysses mark’d, and thus to Diomed: - 

O friend! I hear some step of,hostile feet, 405, 
Moving this way, or hast’ning to the fleet; 
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Some spy perhaps to lurk beside the main; 
Or nightly pillager that strips the slain. 
Yet let him pass, and win a little space; 
Then rush behind him, and prevent his pace. 410 
But if too swift of foot he flies before, - % 
Confine his course along the fleet and shore, 
Betwixt the camp and him, our spears employ, 
And intercept his hop’d return to Troy. 

With that they stepp’d aside, and’stoop’d their 

head, 415 
(As Dolon pass’d) behind asheap.of dead: . 
Along the path the spy unwary flew; 
Soft, at just distance, both the chiefs pursue. 
So distant they, and such the space between, 
As when two teams of mules divide the green, 420 
(To whom the hind like shares of land allows) 
When now new furrows partth’approaching ploughs, * 
Now Dolon list’ning heard them as they past; 
Hector (he thought) had sent, and check’d bis 
haste, 

Till scarce at distance of a jav'lin’s throw, 425 
No voice succeeding, he perceiv’d the foe. 
As when two skilful hounds the lev’ret wind; 
Or chase thro’ woods obscure the trembling hind; 
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Now lost, now seen, they intercept his way, 

” fend from the herd still turn the flying prey: 430 
So fast, and with such fears the Trojan flew ; 
So close, so constant, the bold Greeks pursue. 
Now almost on the fleet the dastard falls, 
And mingles with the guards that watch the walls; 
When brave Tydides stopp’d; a gen’rous thought 
(Inspin’d by Pallas) in his bosom wrought, 436 
Lest on"the foe some forward Greek advance, 
And snatch the glory from his lifted lance, 
Then, thas aloud, Whoe’er thou art, remain; 
This jav’lin else shall fix thee to the plain. 440 
He said, and high in air the weapon cast, 
Which wilful err’d, and o’er his shoulder past; 
Then fix’d in.earth. Against the trembling wood 
The wretch stood propp’d, and quiver’d as he stood; 
A sudden palsy seiz’d his turning head; 445 
His loose teeth chatter’d, and his colour fled: 
The panting warriors seize him as he stands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O spare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father shall bestow: 450 
Vast heaps of brass shall in youx ships be told, 
And steel well-temper’d, and refulgent gold. 
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To whom Ulysses made this wise reply: 
‘Whoe’er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. L 
What moves thee, say, when sleep has clos’d the 

sight, “455 
To roam the silent fields in dead of night? - 
Cam’st thou the secrets of our camp to find, 
By ‘Hector prompted, or thy daring mind? 
Or art some wretch’by hopes of plunder led, 
Through heaps of carnage, to despoil the dead? 

Then thus pale Dolon with a fearful look: 461 
(Still, as he spoke, his limbewitshorrar shook) 
Hither I came, by Hector’s words deceiv’d; 
Much did he promise, rashly I believ’d : 

No less a bribe than great Achilles’ car, 465 
And those swift steeds that sweep the ranks of war, 
Urg’d me, unwilling, this attempt to make; 

To learn what counsels, what resolves you take: 
If now subdu’d, you fix your hopes on flight, 469 
And tir’d with toils, neglect the watch of night. 

Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
(Ulysses, with a scornful smile, replies) 

Far other rulers those proud steeds demand, 
And scorn the geidance of a vulgar hand; 474 
Fen great Achilles scarce their rage can tame, 


Achilles sprang from an immortal dame. 
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But say, be faithful, and the trath recite! 
" Whire lies encamp’d the Trojan chief to-night? 
“Where stand his coursers? in what quarter “sleep 
Their other princes? tell what watch they keep: 
Say, since this conquest, what their counsels are; 
Or here to combat, from their city far, 
Or back to Tlion’s walls transfer the war? 
Ulysses thus; and thus Eumedes’ son: 
What Dolor knows, his faithful tongue shall own. 
Hector, the peers assembling in his tent, 486 
A council holgesat.Ilus’ monument. 
No certain guards the nightly watch partake; ‘ 
Where’er yon fires ascend, the Trojans wake: 
Anxious for Troy, the guard the-natives keep; 
Safe in their cares, th’ auxiliar forces sleep, 491 
Whose wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Discharge their souls of half the fears of war. 
Then sleep those aids among the Trojan train, 
(Inquir’d the chief) or scatter’d o’er the plain? 
To whom the spy: Their pow’rs they thus dis- 
pose: 496 
The Pxons; dreadful with their bended bows, - 
The Carians, Caucons, the Pelasgian host, 
And Leteges, encamp along the coast. 
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Not distant far, lie higher on the land 500 

The Lycian, Mysian, and Mzeonian band, 

And Phrygia’s horse, by Thymbras’ ancient wall; 

The Thracians utmost, and apart from all. ‘ 

These Troy but lately to her succour won, = - 

Led on by Rhesus, great Eioneus’.son: 505 

I sw his coursers in proug triumph’ go, 

Swift as the wind, and white as winter-snow: 

Rich silver-plates his shining car infold;” 

His solid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 

No mortal shoulders suit the glaxjous load,. 510 

Celestial panoply, to grace a god! 

Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 

Or leave me here, a captive’s fate to mourn, 

In cruel chains; till your return reveal 

The truth or falsehood of the news I tell. 515 
To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown: 

Think not to live, though all the truth be shown: 

Shall we dismiss thee, in some future strife 

To risk more bravely thy now forfeit life? 

Or that again our camps thou may’st explore? 

No—once a traitor, thou betray’st no more. 521 
Sternly he spoke, and as the wretch prepar’d 

With humble blandishment to stroke his beard, 
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Like lightning swift the wrathful falchion flew, 
~ Divides the neck, and cuts the nerves in two; 525 
“One instant snatch’d his trembling soul to hell,- 
The head, yet speaking, mutter’d as it fell. 
The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolf’s grey hide, th’ unbended bow and spear; 
These great Ulysses lifting to the skies, 30 
To fav’ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 

Great queen of arms! receive this hostile spoil, 
And let the Thracian steeds reward our toil: 
Thee fir at of all the heav’nly host we praise;- 

O speed ¢ our labours, and direct our ways! 535 

This said, the spoils, with dropping gore defac’d, 

High on a spreading tamarisk he plac’d; 

Then heap’d with reeds and gather’d boughs the 
piain, 

To guide their footsteps to the place again. 539 

Thro’ the still night they cross the devious fields, 
Slipp’ry with blood, o’er arms and heaps of shields, 
Arriving where the Thracian squadrons lay, 

And eas’d in sleep the labours of the day. 
Rang’d in three lines they view the prostrate band: 
The horses yok’d beside each warrior stand; 545 
Their arms in order on the ground reclia’d, 
Thro’ the brown shade the fulgid weapons shin’d: 
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Amidst lay Rhesus, stretch’d in sleep profound, 
ind the white steeds behind his chariot bound... ” 
The welcome sight Ulysses first deseries, 550 
And points to Diomed the tempting prize. ~ 
The man, the coursers, and the car behold! , 
Describ’d by Dolon, with the arms of gold. 
Now, brave Tydides! now thy courage try, 
Approach the chariot, and the steeds untie; 555 
Or if thy soul aspire to fiercer deeds, 
Urge thou the slaughter, while I seize the steeds. 
Pallas (this said) her hero's som warms, 
Breath’d in his heart, and strung his nervous arms ; 
Where’er he pass’d a purple stream pursu’d; 560 
His thirsty falchion, fat with hostile blood, 
Bath’d all his footsteps, dy’d the fields with gore, 
And a low groan remurmur’d through the shore. 
So the grim lion, from his nightly den, 
O’erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 565 
On sheep or goats, resistless in his way, 
He falls, and foaming rends the guardless prey. 
Nor stopp’d the fury of his vengeful hand, 
Till twelve lay breathless of the Thracian band. 
_Ulysses following, as his partarer slew, 570. 
Back by. the foot each slaughter’d warrior drew; 
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The milk-white coursers studious to convey 


~ Safe‘to the ships, he wisely clear’d the way; 
‘Lest the fierce steeds, not yet to battles bred, 574 


Should start, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 
Now twelve dispatch’d, the monarch last they 
found ; 

Tydides’ falchion fix’d him to the ground. > 

Just then a deathful dream Minerva sent; 

A warliké form appear’d before his tent, 

Whose visionary steel his bosom tore: 580 

So dream’d d the monarch, and awak’d no more, 
Ulysses now the snowy steeds detains, 

And leads them, fasten’d by the silver reins; 

These, with his bow unbent, he lash’d along; 

(The scourge forgot, on Rhesus’ chariot hung) 

Then gave his friend the signal to retire; 586 

But him, new dangers, new achievements fire: 

Doubtful he stood, or with his reeking blade 

To send more heroes to th’ infernal shade, 

Drag off the car where Rhesus’ armour lay, 590 

Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 

While unresolv’d the son of Tydeus stands, 

Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands : 
Enough, my son, from farther slaughter cease; 

Regard thy safety, and depart in peace; 595 
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Haste to the ships, the gotten spoils enjoy, 
Nor tempt too far the hostile gods of Troy.” 

The voice divine confess’d the martial maid; 5 
In haste be mounted, and her word obey’d;” 

The coursers fly before Ulysses’ bow, 600 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-snow. 

Not unobserv’d they pass’d: the god of light 
Had watch’d his Troy, and merk’d Minerva’s flight, 
Saw Tydeus’ son with heav’nly succeur Stest, 
And vengeful anger fill’d his sacred breast. 605 
Swift to the Trojan camp descends the pow'r, 
And wakes Hippocoon in the morning-hour ; 

(On Rhesus’ side accustom’d to attend, 

A faithful kinsman, and instructive friend) 609 
He rose, and saw the field deform’d with blood, 
An empty space where late the coursers stcod, 

The yet-warm Thracians panting on the coast; « 
For each he wept, but for his Rhesus most: 

Now while on Rhesus’ name he cails in vain, 614 
The gath’ring tumult spreads o’er all the plain; 
On heaps the Trojans rush, with wild affright, 

And wond’ring view the slaughters of the night. 

Meanwhile the chiefs, arriving at the shade 
Where late the spoils of Hector’s spy were laid, 
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Ulysses stopp’d; to him Tydides bore 620 
“The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon’s gore: 
Then mounts again; again their nimble feet 
The coursers ply, and thunder tow’rds the fleet. 
Old Nestor first perceiv’d th’approaching sound, 
Bespeaking thus the Grecian peers around: 625 
Methinks the noise of grampling steeds [ hear, 
Thick’ning this way, and gath’ring on my ear; 
Perhaps some horses of the Trojan breed 
(So may, ye gods! my pious hopes succeed) 
The great-Tydidt>end Ulysses bear, 630 
Return’d triumphant with this prize of war. 
Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 
The chiefs out-number’d by the Trojan train ; 
Perhaps, e’en now pursu’d, they seek the shore ; 
Or oh! perhaps those heroes are no more. 635 
Scarce had he spoke, when lo! the chiefs appear, 
And spring to earth; the Greeks dismiss their fear: 
With words of friendship and extended hands 
They greet the kings; and Nestor first demands: 
Say thou, whose praises all our host proclaim, 
Thon living glory of the Grecian name! 641 
Say whence these coursers? by’ what chance be- 
stow’d, 
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Not those fair steeds so radiant and so gay, 
That draw the burning chariot of the day. ~ 645 
Old as I am, to age I scorn to yield, i A 
And daily mingle in the martial field; 
But sure till now no coursers struck my sight. 
Like these, conspicuous through the ranks of fight. 
Some god, I deem, conferr’d the glorious prize, 
Bless’d as ye are, and fav’rites of the skies; 651 
The care of him who bids the thunder réar, 
And her, whose:fury bathes the world with gore. 
Father! not so, (sage Ithagus rejoin’d) 
The gifts of heav’n are of a nobler kind. 655 
Of Thracian lineage are the steeds ye view, 
Whose hostile king the brave Tydides slew; 
Sleeping he died, with all his guards around, 
And twelve beside lay gasping on the ground. 659 
These other spoils from conquer’d Dolon came, 
A wretch, whose swiftness was his only fame ; 
By Hector sent our forces to explore, 
He now lies headless on the sandy shore. 
Then o’er the trench the bounding -coursers 
flew; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim pursue. 665 
Straight to Tydides’ high pavilion borne, 


The matchless steeds his ample stalls adorn: 
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The neighing coursers their new fellows greet, 

: “And ‘the full racks are heap’d with gen’rous wheat. 
“But Dolon’ 's armour, to his ships convey 4, 670 
High on the painted stern Ulysses laid, 

A trophy destin’d to the blue-ey’d maid. 

Now from nocturnal sweat and sanguine stain, 
They cleanse their bodigs in the neighb’ring main: 
Then in the polish’d bath, refresh’d from toil, 675 
Their joints they supple with dissolving oil, 

In due repast indulge the genial hour, 
And Srst,ta.Palamthe libations pour: 
They sit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 679 
And the crown’d goblet foams with floods of wine. 


SELECT NOTES 


TO 


BOOK xX. 


It is observable, says Eustathius, that the poet very artfully 
repairs the loss of the last day by this nocturnal stratagem; and 
it is plain that such-a contrivance was necessary: the army was 
dispirited, and Achilles inflexible scbut by the success of this ad~ 
venture the scale is turned in favour of the Grecians. 

V.19. He rends his hairs in sacrifice to Jove] 1 know this 
action of Agamemnon has been taken only as a common expres~ 
sion of grief, and so indeed it was rendered by Accius, as cited 
by Tully, Tusc, Quest. I. iii. « Scindens dolore identidem intone 
sam comam.’ But whoever reads the Contextevity Ebelieve, be 
of opinion, that Jupiter is mentioned here on no other account 
than as he was applied to in the offering of these hairs, in an 
humble supplication to the offended deity, who had so lately ma- 
nifested his anger. 

V. 78. The paths so many, &c.] It is plain from this verse, 
as well as from many others, that the art of fortification was in 
some degree of perfection in Homer’s days: here are lines drawn, 
that traverse the camp every way ; the ships are drawn up in the 
manner of a rampart, and sally ports made at Proper distances, 
that they might without difficulty either retire or issue out, as 
the occasion should require. Evstatutvus. 

V. 92. Seek'st thou some friend, or nightly centinel?] It has 
been thought that Nestor asks this question upon the account of 
his son Thrasymedes, who commanded the guard that night. 
He seems to be under some apprehension lest he shou!d have re- 
mitted the watch, And it may also be gathered from this pas- 
sage, that in those times the use of the watch-word was un- 
known; because Nestor is obliged to crowd several questions 
together, before he can learn whether Agamemnon be a friend’ 
sran enemy. The shortness of the questions agrees admirably 
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with the occasion upon which they were made; it being neces- 

sary. that Nestor should be immediately informed who he was 
* that passed along the camp: if a spy, that he might stand upon 
ehis guard; if a friend, that he might noe cause an alarm to be 

given to the army, by multiplying questions. Eustraruius. 

V."182. From yon hill the foe, &c.} It is necessary, if we 
would form an exact idea of the battles of Homer, to carry in our 
minds the place where each action was fought. _ It will therefore 
be proper to inquire where that eminence stoud, upon’ which the 
Trojans encamped this night. Eustathius is inclinable to believe 
it was Callicolone (the situatiog of which you will find in the map 
of Homer’s battles); but it will appear from what Dolon says, 
v. 478, (of Hector’s being encamped at the monument of Ilus) 
that this eminence must be the tumulus on which that monu- 
ment was situate; and so the old scholiast rightly explains it. 

V.a11. So faithful dogs, &c.] This simile is in all its parts 
just to she description ie meant to illustrate. The dogs repre- 
sent the watch; the flock, the Greeks; the fold, their camp; and 
the wild beast that invades them, Hector. The place, posture, 
and circumstance, are painted with the utmost life and nature. 

Eustathius takes notice of one particular in this description, 
which shews the manner in which their centincls kept the guard, 
The poet tells us that they sat ‘down with their arms in their 
hands.’ I think that this was not so prudent a method as is now 
used; it being almost impossible for a man that stands to drop 
asleep, whereas one that is seated may easily be overpowered 
by the fatigue of a long watch. 

V. 2298. Then o'er the trench the following chi¢ftains led.] 
The reason why Nestor did not open the council within the 
trenches, was with a design to encourage the guards, and those 
whom he inten:led to send to enter the Trojan camp. It would 
have appeared unreasonable to send others over the intrench- 
ments upon a hazardous enterprise, and not to have dared him- 
self to set a foot beyond them. This also could not fail of in- 
flaming the courage of the Grecian spies* who would know 
themselves not to be far from assistance, while so many of the 
princes were passed over the ditch as well as titey. Eusta- 
THIUS, 
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V.280. To Lirth, or office, no respect be paid.] Eustathius ree 
marks, that Agamemnon artfully steals away his brother from 
danger; the fondness be bears to him makes him think him une ~ 
equal t so bold an enterprise, and prefer his safety to his*glory. ~ 
He farther adds, that the poet intended to condemn that faulty 
modesty which makes one sometimes prefer a nobleman before a 
person of real worth. To be greatly born is an happiness, but 
no merit; whereas personal virtues shew a man worthy of ‘that 
greatness to which he is not born. 

at appears from hence, how honourable it was of old to go 
upon these parties by night, or yndertake those offices which 
are now only the task of common soldiers. Gideon in the book 
of Judges (as Dacier observes} goes as a spy into the camp of Mi- 
dian, though he was at that time general of the Israelites. 

V.298. But @ third remains.} One ought to take notice with 
how much exactness Homer proportions his incidents to the time 
of action: these two books take up no #7ore. thap.the compass of 
one night; and his design could not have been executed in any 
other part of it. The poet had before told us, that all the plain 
was enlightened by the fires of Troy, and consequently no spy 
could pass over to their camp, till they were almost sunk and exe 
tinguished, which could not be till near the morning. 

Tt is observable that the poet divides the night into three 
parts, from whence we may gather, that the Grecians had three 
watches during the night: the first and second of which were 
over when Diomed and Ulysses set out to enter the enemy’s 
camp. Eustatuius. 

V. 309. 4 well-prov'd casque.] Mr. Barnes has a pretty re- 
mark on this place, that it was probably from this description, 
eachog agnest, that the ancient painters and tragic poets constantly 
represented Ulysses with the pileus on his head; but.this parti- 
cularity could not be preserved with any grace in the translation. 

V.326. Ulysses—Hail'd the glad omen.| This passage suffi- 
ciently justifies Diomed for his choice of Ulysses: Diomed, who 
‘was most renowned for valour, might have given a wrong inter- 
pretation to this omen, and so have been discouraged from pro- 
ceeding in the attempt. For though it really signified, chat ag 
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the bird was not seen, but only heard by the sound of its wings, 
so they should not be discovered by the Trojans, but perform 
actions which all Troy should hear with sorrow; yet, on the 
othey hand, it might imply, that as they discovered the bird by 
the npise of its wings, so they should be betrayed by the noise 
they should make in the Trojan army. ‘Phe reason why Pallas 
doesenot send the bird that is sacred to herself, but the heron, 
is because it is a bird of prey, and denoted that they should spoil 
the Trojans. Evsratuius. 

V.372. Dolton his name.} It is scarce to be conceived with 
what conciseness the poet has here given us the name, the for- 
tunes, the pedigree, the office, the shape, the swiftness of*Do- 
lon, He seems to have been @minent for nothing so much as for 
his wealth, though undoubtedly he was by place one of the first 
rank in Troy: Hector summons him to this assembly amongst 
the chiefs of Troy; nor was he unknown to the Greeks, for 
Diomed, immediately after he bad seized him, calls him by his 
name, Perhaps, t being.gn herald, he had frequently passed be- 
tween the ‘armies’in the execution of his office, 

The ancients observed upon this place, that it was the office 
of Dolon which made him offer himself to Hector. The sacred 
character gave him hopes that they would not violate his person, 
should he happen to be taken; and his riches he knew were suf- 
ficient to purchase his liberty; besides all which advantages, he 
had hopes from his swiftness to escape any pursuers, Eosts- 
THIUS. 

V. 375. Not bless’d by nature with the charms of face.) The 
original is, 

"Og dy ver eidor pat anv xameg, adAe modwunc. 

which some ancient critics thought to include a contradiction, 
because the man who is ill-shaped can hardly be swift in running ; 
taking the word uo as applied in general to the air of the whole 
person. But Aristotle acquaints us that the word was as proper in 
regard to the face only, and that it was usual with the Cretans to 
call a man with a handsome face, evatys. So that Dolen might 
want a good face, and yet be well-shapag enough to make an 
excellent racer. Poet. c. 26. 
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V. 380, Swear to grant me, &c.] It is evident from this whole 
narration, that Dolon was a man of no worth or courage ; his 
covetousness seems to be the sole motive of his undertaking this 
exploit: and whercas Diomed neither desired any reward, por, 
when promised, required any assurance of it; Dolon demands an” 
oath, and will not trust the promise of Hector; he every where 
discovers a base spirit, and by the sequel it will appear, thatthis 
vain boaster, instead of discovering the army of the enemy, be- 
comes a traitor to hisown. Eustatuius. < 

V. 381, Th’ immortal coursers, and the glitt'ring car.J There 
is something very extraordinary in Hector’s taking a solemn oath, 
that “ie will give the chariots and steeds of Achilles to Dolun. 
The ancients, says Eustathius, knefy not whose vanity most to 
wonder at, that of Dolon or Hector; the one for demanding this, 
or the other for promising it. Though we may take notice, that 
Virgil liked this extravagance so well as to imitate it, where As- 
canius (without being asked) promises the horses and armour of 
Tumnus to Nisus, on his undertaking a lig enterprise. 

V. 419. ...24+4.Such the space Letween, AS then ‘wo teams 
of mules, &c.] 1 wonder Eustathius takes no notice of the man- 
ner of ploughing used by the ancients, which is described in these 
verses, and of which we have the best account from Dacier. 
She is not satisfied with the explanation given by Didymus, that 
Homer meant the space which mules by their swiftness gain’ 
Upon oxen, that plough in the same field. * The Grecians (says 
she) did not plough in the manner now in use. They first broke 
up the ground with oxen, and then ploughed it more lightly with 
mules, When they employed two ploughs in a field, they mea- 
sured the space they could plough in a day, and set their ploughs 
at the two ends of that space, and those ploughs proceeded to- 
wards each other. This intermediate space was constantly fixed, 
but less in proportion for two ploughs of oxen than for two mules; 
because oxen are slower, and toil more in a field that has not 
been yet turned up; whereas mules are naturally swifter, and 
make greater speed in a ground that has already had the first 
ploughing. 1 therefore.believe that what Homer calls Imiuga, is 
the space left by the husbandnien between two ploughs of mules 
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which til} the same field: and, as this space was so much the 
greater in a field already ploughed by oxen, he adds what he 
says of mules, that they are swifter and fitter to give the second 
ploughing than oxen, and therefore distinguishes the field so 
ploughed by the epithet of ‘deep,’ sei Pabsms: for that was a 
certain space of so many acres or perches, and always larger than 
ina Meld as yet untilled, which, being heavier and more difficult, 
required the interval to be so much the tess between two ploughs 
of exen, because they could not dispatch so much work. Homer 
could not have served himself of a juster comparison for a thing 
that passed in thé fields; at the same time he shews his expe- 
tience in the art of agriculture, and gives his verses a most abree- 
able ornament, as indeed all the images drawn from this art are 
peculiarly entertaining.’ 

This manner of measuring a space of ground by a compari- 
son from ploughing, seems to have been customary in those 
times, from that passage in the first book of Samuel, chap. xiv. 
Vv. 14, ¢ And the first slaughter which Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer made, was $ about twenty men, within as it were half a fur- 
row of an acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might plough.’ 

V. 444. Quiver'd as he stood, &c.J] The poet here gives us 
a very lively picture of a person in the utmost agonies of fear: 
Dolon’s swiftness forsakes him, and he stands shackled by his 
cowardice. The very words express the thing he describes by 
the broken turn of the Greek verses. And something like it is 
aimed atin the English. 

V. 467. Urg'd me unwilling.] It is observable that the cow- 
ardice df Dolon here betrays him into a falsehood: though Eusta- 
thius is of opinion that the word in the original means no more 
than ‘contrary to my judgment,’ 

V.478. Where lies encamp'd.] The night was now very far 
advanced, the morning approached, and the two herves bad their 
whole design still to execute: Ulysses therefore complies with. 
the necessity of the time, and makes his questions very short, 
though at the same time very full. In the like manner, when 
Ulysses comes to show Diomed the chariot of Rhesus, he uses 2 
sudden transition without the usual form of speaking. 
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V. 488. No certain guards.) Homer, to give an air of proba~ 
bility to this narration, lets us understand that the Trojan camp 
might easily be entered without discovery, because there were no 
centinels to guard it. This might happen partly through, the, 
security, which their late success had thrown them into, and 
partly through the fatigues of the former day. Besides which, 
Homer gives us another very natural reason, the negligence of 
the auxiliar forces, who, being foreigners, had nothing to lose by 
the fall of Troy. . 

V.489 Where’er yon fires ascend.] This is not to be under- 
stood of those fires which Hector commanded’ to be kindled at 
the Beginning of this night, but only of the household fires of the 
‘Trojans, distinct from the auxiliars. The expression in the ori- 
ginal is somewhat remarkable; but implies those people that 
were natives of Troy: teria and scxaga exuger signifying ‘the same 
thing. So that lerias sxsw and syngas sytsy mean to have houses 
or hearths in Troy. Eustatuius. 

V.607. And wakes Hipporotn.] Apallo’s waking the, Tro- 
jans is only an allegory to imply that the light of thé morning 
awakened them. Evustatuius. 

V. 659. And twelve beside, &c.] How comes it to pass that 
the poet should here call Dolon the thirteenth that was slain, 
whereas he had already numbered up thirteen besides him? Eu- 
stathius answers, that he mentions Rhesus by himself, by way 
of eminence. Then coming to recount the Thracians, he reckons 
twelve of them; so that, taking Rhesus separately, Dolon will 
make the thirteenth, 

V.674, They cleanse their bodies in the main, &c.] We have 
here a regimen very agreeable to the simplicity and austerity of 
the old heroic times. These warriors plunge into the sea to wash 
themselves ; for the salt water is not only more purifying than 
any other, but more corroborates the nerves. They afterwards 
enter into a bath, rub their bodies with oil, which by softening 
and moistening the flesh prevents too great a dissipation, and re- 
stores the natural strength. Eusratuius. 

V. 677. In due repést, &c.] It appears from hence with what 
preciseness Homer distinguishes the time of these actions. It is 
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evident from this passage, that immediately after their réturn It 
was daylight; that being the time of taking such a repast as is 


\ here described. 
. 


. 

, I cannot conclude the notes to this book without observing, 
that*what seems the principal beauty of it, and what distin- 
guishes it among all the others, is the liveliness of its paintings: 
the reader sees the most natural night scene in the world; he is 
Jed step by step with the adventurers, and made the companion 
of all their expectations and uncertainties. We see the ver 
Jour of the sky, know the tige to a minute, are impatient while 
the heroes are arming, our imagination steals out after them, 
becomes. sPrivy to all their doubts, and even to the secret wishes 
of their hearts” sent up to Minerva, We are alarmed at the ap- 
proach of Dolon, hear his very footsteps, assist the two chiefs in 
pursuing him, and stop just with the spear that arrests him. 
We ye perfectly, acqusinted with the situation of all the forces, 
with the figure in in which they lie, with the disposition of Rhesus 
and the Thracians, with the posture of his chariot and horses. 
The marshy spot of ground where Dolon is killed, the tamarisk, 
or aquatic plants upon which they hang his spoils, and the reeds 
that are heaped together to mark the place, are circumstances the 
Most picturesque imaginable. And though it must be owned, 
that the human figures in this piece are excellent, and disposed in 
the properest actions, I cannot but confess my opinion, that the 
chief beauty of it is in the prospect, a finer than which was never 
drawn by any pencil. 
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THE THIRD BATTLE, AND THE ACTS OF 
AGAMEMNON, 


AGAMEMNON, having armed himself, leads thé Grecians to battle: 
Hector prepares the Trojans to receive them; while Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, give the signals of war. Agamemnon bears all before 
him ; and Hector is commanded by~Jupiter (who sends Iris for that 
purpose) to decline the engagement, till the king shall be wounded 
and retire from the field. He then makes a great slaughter of the 
enemy: Ulysses and Diomed put a stop to him fora time; but the 
latter being wounded by Paris is obliged to desert his companion, 
who is encompassed by the Trojans, wounded, and in the utmost 
danger, till Menelaiis and Ajax rescue him. Hector comes against 
Ajax, but that hero alone opposes multitudes, and rallies the Greeks, 
In the mean time Machaon, in the other wing of the army, is 
pierced with an arrow by Paris, and carried from the fight in Nes- 
tor’s chariot. Achilles (who overlooked the action from his ship) 
sent Patroclus to inquire which of the Greeks was wounded in that 
manner. Nestor entertains him in his tent with an account of the 
accidents of the day, and a long recital of some former wars which 
he remembered, tending to put Patroclus upon persuading Achilles 
to fight for his countrymen, or at least to permit him to do it, clad 
in Achilles’s armour. Patroclus in his return meets Eurypylus also 
wounded, and assists him in that distress. 


This book opens with the eight and twentieth day of the poem; 
and the same day, with its various actions and adventures, is ex- 
tended through the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and part of the cighteenth books. The scene 
lies in the field near the monument of Ilus. 
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BOOK XI. , 


Tg saffron morn, with early blushes spread, 
Now rose refulgent from Tithonus’ bed ; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal sight, e 
And gild the courts of Theav’n with sacred light: 
When Dulefud Eris, sent by Jove’s command, 5 
The torch of discord. blazing .in her hand, 
Through the red skies her bloody sign extends, 
And, wrapt in tempests, o’er the fleet descends, 
High on Ulysses’ bark her horrid stand 

’ She took, and thunder’d thro’ the seas and land. + 
Een Ajax and Achilles heard the sound, il 
Whose ships, remote, the guarded navy bound. 

* Thence the black fury thro’ the Grecian throng 
With horror sounds the loud Orthian song: 
The nayy shakes, and at the dire alarms 15 
Each bosom boils, each warrior starts to arms. 
No more they sigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 

The king of men his hardy hest inspires 


With loud command, with great example fires; 
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Himself first rose, himself before the rest Ql 


His mighty limbs in radiant armour drest. | 


- 
And first he cas’d his manly legs around a 


In shining greaves, with silver buckles bound: - 
The beaming cuirass next adorn’d his breast, 25 
The same which once king Cinyras possest: 

(The fame of Greece and her assembled host 
Had reach’d that monarch on the Cyprian coast; 
"Twas then the friendship of the chief to gain, 
This glorious gift he sent, nor sent in vain) 30 
Ten rows of azure steel the work infold, 
Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold; 
Three glitt’ring dragons to the gorget rise, 

* Whose imitated scales against the skies 
Reflected various light, and arching bow’d, 35 
Like colour’d rainbows o’er a show’ry cloud. 
(Jove’s wond’rous bow, of three celestial dyes, 
Plac’d as a sign to man amidst the skies) 

A radiant baldrick, o’er his shoulder tied, 
Sustain’d the sword that glitter’d at his side: 40 
Gold was the hilt, a silver sheath encas’d 

The shining blade, and golden hangers grac’d. 
His buckler’s mtghty orb was next display’d, 


That round the warrior cast a dreadful shade; 
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Ten zones of brass its ample brim surround, 45 
And twice ten bosses the bright convex crown’d: 
a “Tremendous Gorgon frown’d upon its field; 
And tircling terrors fill’d th’ expressive shield: 
Within its concave hung a silver thong, 
On which a mimic serpent creeps along, 50 
His azure length in easy waves extends, e 
Till in three heads th’ embroider’d monster ends. 
Last o’et his brows his fourfold helm he plac’d, 
With nodding horse-hair formidably grac’d; 
And in his hands two steely jav’lins wields, 55 
That blaze to heav’n, and lighten all the fields. 
That instant Juno, and the martial maid, 
In happy thunders promis’d Greece their aid; * 
High o’er the chief they clash’d their arms in air, 
And, leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 60 
' Close to the limits of the trench and mound, - 
The fiery coursers to their chariots bound 
The squires restrain’d: the foot, with those who 
wield : 
The lighter arms, rush forward to the field. 
To second these, in close array combin’d, _ 6 
The squadrons spread their sable wings behind. 
Now shouts and tumults wake the tardy sun, 
As with the light the warriors’ toils begun. 
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E’en Jove, whose thunder spoke his wrath, distill’d 
Red drops of blood o’er all the fatal field; ~ ee 
The woes of men unwilling to survey, 
And all the slanghters that must stain the day. ~ 
Near us’ tomb in order rang’d around, - 
The Trojan lines possess’d the rising ground: 
There wise Polydamas and Hector stood; 75 
/Eneas, honour’d as a guardian god; 
Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine; 
The brother-warriors of Antenov’s line; 
With youthful Acamas, whose beauteous fece 
And fair proportion match’d th’ etliereal race. 80 
Great Hector, cover’d with his spacious shield, 
"Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 
As the red star now shows his sanguine fires 
Through the dark clouds, and now in night retires, 
Thus through the ranks appear’d the godlike man, 
Plung’d in the rear, or blazing in the van; 86 
While streamy sparkles, restless as he flies, 
Flash from his arms, as lightning from the skies. 
As sweating reapers in some wealtby ficld, 89 
Rang’d in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 


Bear down the furrows, till their labours meet; 
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So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 
Agd falling ranks are strow’d on ev'ry side. 94 
None stoop’d a thought to base inglorious flight; 
But hérse to horse, and man to man they fight. 
Not rabid-wolves more fierce contest their prey; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none resign the day. 
Discord with joy the scene of death descries, * 
And drinks large slaughter at her sanguine eyes: 
Discord dlone} of all th’ immortal train, ‘101 
Swells the red horrors of this direful plain: 
The gods in peace their golden mansions. fill, 
Rang’d in bright order on th’ Olympian hill; 
But gen’ral murmurs told their griefs above, 105 
And each accus’d the partial will of Jove. 
Meanwhile apart, superior, and alone, 
Th’ eternal monarch, on his awful throne, 
‘Wrapt in the blaze of boundless glory sat; 
And fix’d, fulfill’d the just decrees of fate. 110 
On earth he turn’d his all-consid’ring eyes, 
And mark’d the spot where Hion’s tow’rs arise; 
The sea with ships, the fields with armies spread, 
The victor’s rage, the dying, and the dead. 114 
Thus while the morning-beams increasing bright 


O’er heav’n’s pure azure spread the growing light, 
. 


a 
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Commuiual death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverse battle gor’d with equal wounds. 

But now (what time in some sequester’d vale 119 

The weary woodman spreads his sparing meal, 

When his tir’d arms refuse the axe to rear, , 

And claim a respite from the silvan war; 

Bet not till half the prostrate forests lay : 

Stretch’d in long ruin, and expos’d today) 124 

Then, nor till then, the Greeks’ impulsive might 

Piere’d the black phalanx, and let in the light. 

Great Agamemnon then the slaughter led, 

And slew Bienor at his people’s hgad: 

Whose squire Oileus, with a sudden spring, 

Leap’d from the chariot to revenge his king, 130 

But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 

Which pierc’d his brain, and stretch’d him on the 

ground. g 

Atrides spoil’d, and left them on the plain: 

Vain was their youth, their glittring armour vain: 

Now soil’d with dust, and naked to the sky, 135 

Their snowy limbs, and beauteous bodies lie. 
Two sons of Priam next to battle move, 

The praduct one of marriage, one of love; 

Tn the same car the brother-warriors ride; 139 


This took the charge to combat, that to guide: 
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Far other task! than when they wont to keep, 

@n Ida’s tops, their father’s fleecy sheep. | 

These on the mountains once Achilles found, 
eAnd captive jed, with pliant oziers bound; 

Then to their sire for ample sums restor’'d; 145 

But now to perish by Atrides’ sword: 

Riere’d in the breast the base-born Isus bleeds: 

Cleft through the head, his brother’s fate succeeds. 

Swift to ‘the Spoil the hasty victor falls, 

And, stripp’d, their features to his mind recalls. 

The Trojans see the youths untimely die, 151 

But helpless tremble for themselves, and fly. 

So when a lion, ranging o’er the lawns, 

Finds, on some grassy lair, the couching fawns, ss 

Their bones he cracks, their reeking vitals draws, 

And grinds the quiv’ring flesh with bloody j Jews 
~The frighted hind beholds, and dares not stay, 

But swift through rustling thickets bursts her way; 

All drogen’d in sweat the panting mother flies, 

And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 160 

Amidst the tumult of the routed train, 

The sons of false Antimachus were slain; 

He who for bribes his faithless @ounscls sold, 

And voted Helen’s stay for Paris’ gold. 
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Atrides mark’d, as these their safety sought, 165 

And slew the children for the father’s fault; 7 

Their headstrong horse unable to restrain, 

They shook with fear, and dropp’d the silken rein r 
Then in the chariot on their knees they fally 

And thus with lifted hands for mercy call: 170 

Ke) spare our youth, ang for the life we owe - 

Antimachus shall copious gifts bestow ; 

Soon as he hears, that, not in battle slain, 

The Grecian ships his captive sons detain, 

Large heaps of brass in ransom shall be told, 175 

And steel well-temper’d, and perstasive gold. 

These words, attended with a flood of tears, 

“The youths address'd to unrelenting ears: 

The vengeful monarch gave this stern reply ; 

If from Antimachus ye spring, ye die; 180 

The daring wretch who once in council stood 

To shed Ulysses’ and my brother’s blood, 

For proffer’d peace! and sues his seed for grace? 

No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 

This said, Pisander from the car he cast, 185 
And piere’d his breast: supine he breath’d his last. 
His brother leap‘d to earth; but, as he lay, 

The trenchant falchion lopp’d his hands away; 
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His sever'd head was toss’d among” the throng, 
And, rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 190 
Then’ where the thickest fought, the victor flew; 
The king’s example all his Greeks pursue. 

"Now by the foot the flying foot were slain, 
Horse trod by horse Jay foaming on the plain. 
From the dry fields thick clouds of dust arise, 195 
Shade the black host, 8nd intercept the skies. 
The brass-heof’d steeds tumultuous plunge and 

bound, 7 
And the thick thunder beats the lab’ring ground. 
Still slaught’ring on, the king of men proceeds; 

The distanc’d army wonders at his deeds. 200 
As when the winds with raging flames conspire, « 
And o’er the forests roll the flood of fire, 

In blazing heaps the grove’s old honours fall, 

' And one refulgent ruin levels all: 

Before Atrides’ rage so sinks the foe, 205 
Whole squadrons vanish, and proud heads lie low. 
The steeds fly trembling from his waving sword; 
And many a car, now lighted of its lord, 

Wide o’er the field with guideless fury rolls, 
Breaking their ranks, and crushipg out their souls; 
While his keen falchion drinks the warriors’ lives; 


. 
More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives! 
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Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 
But Jove and destiny prolong’d his date. 214 
Safe from the darts, the care of heav’n he stood, 
Amidst alarms, and death, and dust, and blood. “ 

Now past the tomb where ancient Ilus lay,. 
Through the mid field the routed urge their way: 
Whére the wild figs th’ adjoining summit crown, . 
The path they take, and speed to reach the town. 
As swift, Atrides with loud shouts pufsu’d; 921 
Hot with his toil, and bath’d in hostile blood. 
Now near the beech-tree, and the Scean gates, 
The hero halts, and his associates waits. ; 
Meanwhile on ev’ry side, around the plain, 225 
Dispers'd, disorder’d, fly the Trojan train. 
So flies a herd of beeves, that hear dismay’d 
The lion’s roaring through the midnight shade; 
On heaps they tumble with successless haste; 
The savage seizes, draws, and rends the last. 230 
Not with less fury stern Atrides flew, x 
Still press’d the rout, and still the hindmost slew; 
Harl’d from their cars the bravest chiefs are kill’d, 
And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 

Now storms the,victor at the Trojan wall; 235 
Surveys the tow’rs, and meditates their fall. 
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But Jove descending shook th’ Idzan hills, 
And down their summits pour’d a hundred rills: 
TW unkindled lightning in his hand he took, 

, And thus the many-colour’d maid bespoke: 240 

Iris, with haste thy golden wings display, 
To godlike Hector this our word convey. 
While Agamemnon wastes the ranks around? 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 
ground, : 

Bid him give way; but issue forth commands, 
And trust the war to less important hands: 246 
But when, orwounded by the spear, or dart, 
That chief shali mount his chariot, and depart, 
Then Jove shall string his arm, and fire his breast,” 
Then to her ships shall flying Greece be press’d, 
Till to the main the burning sun descend, 251 

* And sacred night her awful shade extend. 

He spoke, and Iris at his word obey’d; 

On wiggs of winds descends the various maid. 
The chief she found amidst the ranks of war, 255 
Close to the bulwarks, on his glitt’ring car. 
The goddess then: O son of Priam, hear! 
From Jove 1 come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon wastes the ranks around; 
Fightsin the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 
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Abstain from fight; yet issue forth commands, 


And trust the war to less important hands: - 


But when , or wounded by the spear or dart, | 

The chief shall mount his chariot, and depart, 

Then Jove shall string thy arm, and fire thy breast, 

Then to her ships shall flying Greece be prest, 266 

Till to the main the burning sun descend, ' 
And sacred night her awful shade extend. 

She said, and vanish’d. Hector, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling ground, 
In clanging arms: he grasps in either hand , 271 
A pointed lance, and speeds from band to band; 
Revives their ardour, turns their steps from flight, 
‘And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 

They stand to arms: the Greeks their onset dare, 
Condense their pow’rs, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new spirit, to each breast returns: 
The fight renew’d with fiercer fury burns: 

The king leads on; all fix on him their eye, 
And learn from him to conquer, or to die. 280 

Ye sacred nine, celestial muses! tell, 

Who fac’d him first, and by his prowess fell? 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young; 
’ From sage Antenor and Theano sprung; 284 
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Whom from his youth his grandsire Cisseus bred, 
~And nurs’ i in Thrace where snowy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down his rosy cheeks invest, 
And early honour warm his gen’rous breast, 
When the kind sire consign’d his daughter's charms 
(Thbeano’s sister) to his youthful arms. 290 
. But call’d by glory to the wars of Troy, 
Te leaves untasted the first fruits of joy; 
From his !ov'd bride departs with melting eyes, 
And swift to aid his dearer country flies. ; 
Wish twelve black ships he reach’d Percope’s 
strand? 295 
Thence took the long, laborious, march by land. 
Now fierce for fame, before the ranks he spring’, 
Tow’ring in arms, and braves the king of kings. 
Atrides first discharg’d the missive spear; 
The Trojan stoop’d, the jav’lin pass’d in air. 300 
Then near the cors’let, at the monarch’s heart, 
Wittyall his strength, the youth directs his dart; 
But the broad belt, with plates of silver bound, 
The point rebated, and repell’d the wound. 
Encumber’d with the dart, Atrides stands, 305 
Till, grasp’d with force, he wtench’d it from his 
hands; 
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At once his weighty sword discharg’d a wound 
Full on his neck, that fell’d him to the ground. - 
Stretch’d in the dust th’ unhappy warrior lies, 
And sleep eternal seals his swimming eyes, 310 
Oh worthy better fate! oh early slain! A 
Thy country’s friend ; and virtuous, though in vain! 
No nfore the youth shall join his consort’s side, 
_ At once a virgin, and at once a bride! 
No more with presents her embraces meet; 315 
‘Or lay the spoils of conquest at her feet, 
On whom his passion, lavish of his store, 
Bestow’d so much, and vainly promis’d more! 
Unwept, uncover’d, on the plain he lay, 
While the proud victor bore his arms away. $20 
Cosn, Antenor’s eldest hope, was nigh: 
Tears, at the sight, came starting from his eye, 
While piere’d with grief the much-lov’d youth he 
view’d, 
And the pale features now deform’d with blood. 
Then with his spear, unseen, his time he took, 325 
Aim’d at the king, and near his elbow strook. 
The thrilling steel transpiere’d the brawny part, 
And through his arm stood forth the barbed dart. 
Surpris’d the monarch feels, yet void of fear 
On Coén rushes with his lifted spear.- 330 
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His brother’s corpse, the pious Trojan draws, 
And calls his country to assert his cause; 
Defends him breathless on the sanguine field, 
And o’er the body spreads his ample shield. 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 335 
Transfix’d the warrior with his brazen dart; 
Prone on his brother’s bleeding breast he lay, 
"The monarch’s falchion lopp’d his head away : 
The secial«shades the same dark journey go, 
And join cach other in the realms below. 340 
The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 
With év’ry weapon art or fury yields: 
By the long lance, the sword, or pond’rous stone, 
Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o'ev- 
thrown, 344 
This, while yet warm, distill’d the purple flood; 
But when the wound grew stiff with clotted blood, 
Then grinding tortures his strong bosom rend,- 
Less keen those darts the fierce [lythie send: 
(The pow’rs that cause the teeming matron’s throes, 
Sad mothers of unutterable woes!) 350 
Stung with the smart, all-panting with the pain, 
He mounts the car, and gives his squire the rein; 
Then with a voice which fury made more strong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng: 
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O friends! O Greeks! assert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finish what this ann begun: 356, 
Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to stay, ‘ 
And envies half the glories of the day. 

He said; the driver whirls his lengthful thong; 
The horses fly! the chariot smokes along. 360 
Clouds from their nostrils the fierce coursers blow, _ 
And from their sides the foam descends in snow ; 
Shot through the battle in a moment's space, 
The wounded monarch at his tent they place. 

No sooner Hector saw the king retir’'d, .865 
But thus his Trojans and his aids he fir'd: 

Hear, all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race! 

Fam’d in close fight, and dreadful face to face: 
Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 
Your great forefathers’ virtues, and your own. 
Behold, the gen’ral flies! deserts his pow’rs! 371 
Lo Jove himself declares the conquest ours! 
Now on yon ranks impel your foaming steeds; 
And, sure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 

With words. like these the fiery chief alarms 
His fainting host, and ev’ry bosom warms. 376 
As the bold huntex cheers his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tusky bear; 
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With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart, 
ind springs the foremost with his lifted dart: 380 
So godlike Hector prompts his troops to dare; 
Nor*prompts alone, but leads himself the war. 
On,the black body of the foes he pours; 
As from the cloud’s deep bosom, swell’d with 
show’rs, 
A sudden storm the purple ocean sweeps, 385 
Drives"the wild waves, and tosses all the deeps. 
Say, muse! when Jove the Trojan’s glory crown’d, 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground? 
Asseeus, Dolgps, and Autonous died, 
Opites next was added to their side; 390 
Then brave Hipponous fam’d in many a fight, * 
Opheltius, Orus, sunk to endless night; - 
FEsymnus, Agelaus; all chiefs of name; 

' The rest were_vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 
As when a western whirlwind, charg’d with storms, 
Dispels the gather’d clouds that Notus forms; 396 
The gust continu’d, violent, and strong, 

Rolls sable clouds in heaps on heaps along; _ 
Now to the skies the foaming billows rears, 

Now breaks the surge, and widathe bottom bares: 
Thus raging, Hector, with resistless hands, 401 


O’erturns, confounds, and scatters all their bands. 
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Now the lest = the whole host appals; 

Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls; " 

But wise Ulysses call’d Tydides forth, “405 

His soul rekindled, and awak’d his worth. 

And stand we deedless, O eternal shame! 

Till Hector’s arm involve the ships in flame? 

Haste, let us join, and combat side by side. 

The warrior thus, and thus ‘the friend reply’d: 
No martial toil I shun, no danger‘fear{ 411 

Let Hector come; I wait his fury here. 

But Jove with conquest crowns the Trojan train; 

And, Jove our foe, all human force js vain, 414 
He sigh’d; but, sighing, rais’d his vengeful steel, 

And from his car the proud Thymbrzus fell: 

Molion, the charioteer, pursu’d his lord, dus 

His death ennobled by Ulyases’ sword. .. 

There slain, they left them in eternal night, 419 

Then plung’d amidst the thickest ranks of fight. 

So two wild boars outstrip the following hgunds, 

Then swift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 

Stern Hector’s conquests in the middle plain 

Stood check’d a while, and Greece respir’d again. 
The sons of Mezops shone amidst the war; 425 


Tow’ring they rode in one refulgent car: 
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In deep prophetic arts.their father ‘skil’d, 

Had warn’d his children from the Trojan field; 
Fate urg’d them on: the father warn’d in vain; 3 
They ‘ush’d to fight, and perish’d on the plain! 
Their breasts no more the vital spirit warms; 431 
The stern Tydides strips their shining arms. 
Hypirochus by great Ulysses dies, 

And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize. 

Great Jove from Ide with slaughter fills his sight, 
And level hangs the doubtful scale of fight. 436 
By Tydeus’ lance Agastrophus was slain, 

The far-fam’d hero of Paonian strain; 

Wing’d with his fears, on foot he strove to fly, 
His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh; 440, 
Through broken orders, swifter than the wind, + 
He fled, but flying left his life behind, 

<This Hector sees, as his experienc’d eyes 
Traverse the files, and to the rescue flies; 
Shouts, as he pass’d, the crystal regions rend, 445 
And moving arinies on his march attend. 

Great Diomed himself was seiz’d with fear, 

And thus bespoke his brother of the war: 

Mark how this way yon bending squadrons yield ! 


The storm rolls on, and Hector rules the field: 
vou, 111. ° . 
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_ Here stand his utmost force—The warrior said; 
Swift at the word, his pond’rous jav'lin fled ; 

Nor miiss’d its aim, but where the plumage dane’d 
Raz’d the smooth cone, and thence obliquely J 
glanc’d. - 

Safe in his helm (the gift of Phoebus’ hands) 455 

Without a wound the Trojan hero stands ; 

But yet so stunn’d, that stagg'riag.on the plain, 

His arm and knee his sinking bulk sustain; 

O’er his dim sight the misty vapours rise, 459 

And a short darkness shades his swimming eyes. 

Tydides follow’d to regain his lance; > 

While Hecior rose, recover’d from-the trance, 

Remounts his car, and herds amidst the crowd: 

‘Phe Greek pursues him, and exults aloud. 464 
Once more thank Phcebus for thy forfeit breath, 

Or thank that swiftness which outstrips the death 

Well by Apollo are thy pray’rs repaid, 

And oft that. partial pow’r has lent his aid. 

Thon shalt not long the death desery’d withstand, 

Tf any god assist Tydides’ hand. 470 

Fly then, inglorious! but thy flight, this day, 

Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghosts shall pay. - 
Him, while he triumph’d, Paris ey’d from far, 


(The spouse of Helen, the fair cause of war) 
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Around the fields his fgather’d shafts-he sent, 475 


From ancient Hus’ ruin’d monument; 

Behind the éolumn plac’d, he bent his bow,» 
And ‘wing’d an arrow at th’ unwary foe; 

Just_as he stoop’d, Agastrophus’s crest 479 
To seize, and drew the cors’let from his breast, 
The bowstring twang’d; nor flew the shaft in vain, 
But piere’d his foot, afid nail’d it to the plain. 
The laughing Trojan, with a joyful spring, 
Leaps from his ambush and insults the king. 

He bleeds! (he cries)some god has:sped my dart; 
Would the same god had fix’d itinhis heart! 486 
So Troy, reliev’d from that wide-wasting hand, 
Should breathe from slaughter and in combat stand 
Whose sons now tremble at his darted spear, * 
As scatter’d lambs the rushing lion fear. 490 

+ He dauntless thus: Thou conqu’roy of the fair, 
Thou woman-warrior with the curling hair; 
Vain archer! trusting to the distant dart, 
Unskill’d in arms to act a manly part! 

Thou hast but done what boys or women can; 
Such hands may wound, but not incense a man. 
Nor boast the scratch thy feeble arrow gave, 

A coward’s weapon never hurts the brave. 
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Not so this dart, which thou may’st one day feel; 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the steel : 500 
Where this but lights, some noble life expires; 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of sires, 7 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves such objects as distract the fair. 
Ulysses hastens with a trembling heart, 505 
Before him steps, and bending draws the dart: 
Forth flows the blood; an eager pang suoceeds; 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy speeds. 
Now on the field. Ulysses statds alone, 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring dn; 510 
But stands collected in himself, and whole, 
And questions thus his own unconquer’d soul: 
~ What farther subterfuge, what hopes remain? 

What shame, inglorious if I quit the plain? ; 
What danger, singly if I stand the ground, 515 , 
My friends all seatter’d, all the foes around? 

Yet wherefore doubtful? let this truth suffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies: 
To die or conquer, proves a hero’s heart; 

And, knowing this, 1 know a soldier’s part. 520 

Such thoughts revolving in his careful breast, 

Near, and more a the shady cohorts prest; 
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These, in the warrior their own fate inclose, 
And round him deep the steely circle grows. 
So fares a boar whom all the troop surrounds 525 
, Of shouting huntsmen, and of clam’rous hounds; 
He.grinds his iv’ry tusks; he foams with ire; 
His sanguine eye-balls glare with living fire; 
By these, by those, on ev'ry part is ply’d; ° 
And the red slaughter spreads on ev’ry side. 530 
Piere’d thréugh the shoulder, first Deiopis fell; 
Next Ennomus and Thoon sunk to hell; 
Chersidamas, beneath the navel thrust, 
Falls prone te earth, and grasps the bloody dust. 
Charops, the son of Hippasus, was near; 535 
Ulysses reach’d him with the fatal spear; 
But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 
Socus, the brave, the gen’rous, and the wise. 
~ Near as he drew, the warrior thus began: 
O great Ulysses, much-enduring man! = 540 
Not dgeper skill’d in ev’ry martial slight,” 
Than worn to toils, and active in the fight! 
This day two brothers shall thy conquest grace, 
And end at once the great Hippasian race, 544 
Or thou beneath this lance ‘must press the field—- 
He said, and forceful piere’d his spacious shield: 
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Thro’ the strong brass the ringing jav'lin thrown, 
Plough’d half his side, and bar'd it. to the bone. | 
By Pallas’ care, the spear, though deep infix’d, 
Stopp’d short of life, nor with his entrails mix’d, _ 
The wound not mortal wise Ulysses knew, .551 
Then furious thus (but first some steps withdrew): 
Unkappy man! whose death our. hands shall grace! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finish’d is thy-race. 
No longer check my conquests on tHe foé; 555 
But piere’d by this, to endless darkness go, 
And add one spectre to the realms below! | 
He spoke, while Socus, seiz’d with, sudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn’d his back to flight; 
Between his shoulders pierc’d the following dart, 
‘ud held its passage thro’ the panting heart:..561 
Wide in his breast appear’d the grisly wound; 
He falls; his armour rings against the ground. 
Then thus Ulysses, gazing on the slain: 
Fam’d son of Hippasus! there press the plain; 
There ends thy narrow span assign’d by fate, 566 
Heav’n owes Ulysses yet a longer date. 
Ah wretch! no father shall thy corpse compose, 
Thy dying eyes yo tender mother close; 
But hungry birds shall tear those balls away, 570 


And hov’ring vultures scream around their prey. 
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Me Greece shall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With eteonn fan’rals and a lasting tomb. 

Then raging with intolerable smart, 

« He wWrithes his body, and extracts the dart. 575 
The,dart a tide of spouting gore pursu’d, 
And gladden’d Troy with sight of hostile blood. 
Now troops on trons the fainting chief invafle, 
Fore’d he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 
Thrice to it# pitch his lofty voice he rears; 580 
The well-known voice thrice Menelaiis hears : 
Alarm’d, to Ajax Telamon he-cried, 
Who shares hjs labours, and defends his-side: 
O friend! Ulysses’ shouts invade my ear; 
Distress’d he seems, and no assistance near; 585° 
Strong as he is, yet, one oppos’d to all, . 
Oppress’d dy multitudes, the best'may fall. 

* Greece, robb’d of him, must bid her host despair, 
And feel a loss not ages can repair. 

Then where the cry directs, his course he bends ; 
Great Ajax, like the god of war, attends. 591 
The prudent chief in sore distress they found, 
With bands of furious Trojans compass’d round. 
As when some huntsman, with a flying spear, 


From the blind thicket wounds'a stately deer; 595 
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Down his cleft side while fresh the blood distils, 
He bounds aloft, and scuds from hills to hills, - 
Till life’s warm vapour issuing through the wound, 
Wild mountain-wolves the fainting beast surround; Fe 
Just as their jaws his prostrate limbs invade, 600 
The lion rushes through the woodland shade, 
The wolves, though hungry, scour dispers’d away ; 
The lordly savage vindicates his prey, 
Ulysses thus, unconquer’d by his pains, 
A single warrior, half an host sustains: 605 
But soon as Ajax heaves his tow’r-like shield, 
The scatter’d crowds fly frighted o’er the field; 
Atrides’ arm the sinking hero stays, 
And, sav’d from numbers, to his car conveys. 
© Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew; 610 
And first Doryclus, Priam’s son, he slew} 
On strong Pandocus next inflicts a wound, 
And lays Lysander bleeding on the ground. 
As when a torrent, swell’d with wint’ry rains, 614 
Pours from the mountains o’er the-delug’d plains, 
And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 
A country’s ruins! to the seas are borne: 


Fierce Ajax thus serehelms the yielding throng ; 
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But Hector, from this scene of slaughter far, 
Rag’d on the left, ‘and rul’d the tide of war: . 621 
Loud groans*proclaim his progress thro’ the plain, 
And deep Scamander swells with heaps of slain. 
There Nestor and Idomeneus oppose 
The warrior’s fury ; 3 there the battle glows; 625 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot’s height, 
His sword deforms thé beauteous ranks of fight. 
The speuse ef Helen, dealing darts around, 

Had piere’d Machaon with a distant wound: 629 
In his right shoulder the broad shaft appear’d, 
And tretabling Greece for her physician fear’d. 
To Nestor then Idomeneus begun: 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus’ valiant son! 


” Ascend thy chariot, haste with speed away, * 
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And great Machaon to the ships convey. 635 
A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal. 

Old Nestor mounts the seat: beside him rode 
The wounded offspring of the healing god. 639 
He lends the lash; the steeds with sounding feet 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow’rd the fleet. 

But now Cebriones, from Hector’s car, 


Survey’d the various fortune of the war. 
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While here (he cried) the flying Greeks are slain, 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 645 
Before’great Ajax see the mingled throng 
Of men and chariots driv’n in heaps along!" 
I know him well, distinguish’d o’er the field P 
By the broad glitt’ring of the sev’nfold shield. 
Thither, O Hector, thither urge thy steeds, 650. 
There danger ealls,-and there the-combat bleeds; 
There borse and foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of slaughter mix with shouts of fight. 
Thus having spoke, the driver’s lash resounds ; 
Swift through the ranks the rapid chariot bounds ; 
Stung by the stroke, ‘the coursers scour the fields, 
“ver heaps of carcases, and hills of shields. 
Tke horses’ hoofs are bath’d in heroes’ gore, 
And dashing, purple all the car before; 
The groaning axle sable drops distils, 660 - 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 
Here Hector, plunging through the thickest t fight, 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light: 
(By the long lance, the sword, or pond’rous stone, 
The ranks lie seatter’d, and the troops o’erthrown) 
Ajax he shuns, thyough all the dire debate, 666 


And fears that arm whose force he felt so late. 


. 
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But partial Jove, espagsing Heetor’s part, 
Shot heav’n-bred horror thro’ the Grecian’s heart; 
Confus’d , uilnerv’d in Hector’s presence gtown, 

 Amaxid he stood, with terrors not his own. 671 
O’er his broad back:his meony shield he threw, 
And, glaring round, by tardy steps withdrew. 
Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 

Beset with watchful ddgs, and shouting ewains; 
‘Repuls'd bynumbers from the sightly stalls, 676 
‘Though rage impels-him,and thongh hunger calls, 
Long stands the show’ring darts, .and-miasile-fixes ; 
Then sourly slow th’ indignant beast-retires. 
So turn’d stern Ajax, by whole hosts repell’d, 680 
While his swoin heart at ev’ry step-rebell’d. % 
As the slow-beast.with heavy strength endu'd, 
In some wide field by troops of boys. pursu’d, 

+ Though round. his sides a wooden tempest rain, 
Crops the tall harvest, and lays waste the plain; 
Thick 6n-his hide the hollow blows resound, 686 
The patient animal maintains his grogad, 

Scarce from the field. with all their efforts chas’d, 
And stirs but slowly when he stirs at last: 


On Aue thus a weight of Trojans hung, 690 
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Confiding now in bulky strength he stands, 
Now turns, and backward bears the yielding iz band 3; 
Now stiff recedes, yet hardly seems "to fly, 

And threats his followers with retorted eye” 695, 
Fix’d as the bar between two warring pow’rs, 
While hissing darts descend in iron show’rs: 

In Ais broad buckler many a weapon stood, 

Its surface bristled with a uivring wood; 

And many a jav’lin, guiltless on theplaif, 700 
Marks the dry dust, and thirsts for blood in vain. 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, 

And dauntless springs beneath a cloud of darts; 
Whose eager jav'lin launch’d against the foe, 

Great Apisaon felt the fatal blow; 705 

From his torn liver the red current flow’d, 
And his slack knees desert their dying load. 
The victor rushing to despoil the dead, 
From Paris’ bow a vengeful arrow fled; 
Fix’d in his nervous thigh the weapon stood, 710 
Fix’d was the point, but broken was the wood. 
Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir’d, 
Yet thus, retreating, his associates fir’d: 

What god, O,Grecians! has your hearts dis- 

may’d? 

Ob, turn to arms; ‘tis Ajax claims your aid. 715 


“ 
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This hour he stands the mark of hostile rage, 
And this the last brave battle he shall wage ; 


Hasie, join Jour forces; from the gloomy ‘grave 


The garrior rescue, and your country save. 719 
* 


’ 


Thus urg’d the chief; a gen’rous troop appears, 
Who spread their bucklers, and advance their spears, 
To guard their wounded friend: whilethus they gtand 
With pious care, grect Ajax joins the band: 

Each takes xew courage. at the hero’s sight; 
The hero rallies, and renews the fight. 725 

Thus rag’d both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Nestor’s chariot far from fight retires: 

His coursers steep’d in sweat, and stain’d with gore, 
The Greeks’ preserver, great Machaon, bore. . , 
That hour, Achilles, from the topmost height 780 
Of his proud fleet, o’erlook’d the fields of fight; 
His feasted eyes beheld around the plain 

The Grecian rout, the slaying, and the slain. 

His friend Machaon singled from the rest, 

A tramsient pity touch’d his vengeful breast. 735 
Straight to Mencetius’ much-lov’d son he sent: 
Graceful as Mars, Patreclus quits his tent; 

In evil hour! Then fate decreed his doom, 

And fix’d the date of all his woes to comes 
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Why calls my friend? thy lov’d injunctions lay, 
Ww hate’er thy will, Patroclus shall obey. 74) 

O frst of friends! (Pelides thus r@ply’d) * 7 
Still at my heart, and-ever at my side! Po 
The time is come, when yon despairing host 
Shall learn the value of the man they lost: “145 
Noy at my knees the Greeks shall pour their moan, 
And proud Atrides trembl@on his throne. 
Go now to Nestor, and from him be faught 
What wounded warrior late his chariot brought? 
For seen at distance, and but seen behind, 750 
His form recall’d Machaon to my mindy ~ 
Nor could I, through yon cloud, discera his face, 
,The coursers pass’d me with so swift a pace. 

« The hero said, His friend obey’d with haste, 
Thro’ intermingled ships and tents he past; 755 
The chiefs descending from their car he found: “ 
The panting steeds Eurymedon unbound. 

The warriors standing on the breezy shore, 

To dry their sweat, and wash away the gore, 
Here paus’d a moment, while the gentle gale 760 
Convey’d that freshness the cool seas exhale; 
Then to consult on farther methods went, 

_ And took their seats beneath the shady tent. 
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The draught prescrib’d, fair Hecamede prepares, 
Arsinous’ daughter, grae’d with golden hairs: 765 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal slave, 

Grecee, as the prize of Nestor’s wisdom, gave) 

A table first with azure feet she plac’d; 

Whose ample orb a brazen charger grac’d; 769 
Honey new- press’d, the sacred flow’r of wheat, 
And wholesome garlid crown’d the sav’ry treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 
A goblet sacred to the Pylian kings 

From eldest times: emboss’d with studs of gold, 
Two feet support it, and four handles hold; 775 
On each bright handle, bending o’er the brink, 
In sculptur’d gold, two turtles seem to drink: > 
A massy weight, yet heav’d with ease. by him, * 
When the brisk nectar overlook’d the brim. 
Temper’d in this, the nymph of form divine 780 
Pours a large portion of the Pramnian wine; 
With goat’s-milk cheese a flav’rous taste bestows, 
And last with flour the smiling surface strows. 
This for the wounded prince the dame prepares; 
The cordial bev’rage rev'rend Nestor shares: 785 
Salubrious draughts the warrioys’ thirst allay, 
And pleasing conference beguiles the day. 
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Meantime Patroclus, by Achilles sent, 
Unheard approach’d, aud stood before the tent. 
Old Nestor, rising then, the hero led’ "290 
To his high seat; the chief refus’d, and sai¢: 


*Tis now no season for these kind delays; _ 


. 


The great Achilles with impatience stays. 

Yo great Achilles this respect I owe; . 

Who asks what hero, wourfded by the foe, 795 
Was borne from combat by thy foaming steeds? 
With grief I see the great Machaon bleeds. 

This to report, my hasty course I bend; 
Thou know’st the.fiery temper of my friend. 

Can then the sons of Greece (the sage rejoin’d) 
Excite compassion in Achilles’ mind? 801 
Séeks he the sorrows of our host to know? 

This is not half the story of our woe. 

Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, a 
Our bravest heroes in the navy groan, 805 
Ulysses, Agamemnon, Diomed, 

And stern Eurypylus, already bleed. 

But ah! what flatt’ring hopes I entertain? 
Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain: 

Fen till the ames consume our fleet he stays, 
And waits the rising of the fatal blaze. 311 
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Chief after chief the raging foe destroys; 

Calm he looks on, and ev’ry death enjoys. 

Now the slow course of all-impairing time : 814 
sUnstrifigs my nerves, and ends my manly prime; 
Oh! had I still that strength my youth possess’d, 
When this bold arm th’ Epeian pow’rs oppress’d, 
The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led, : 
And stretch’d the great Itymoneus dead! 


Then from my fury fled the trembling swains, 820 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains: 

| Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of swine, 
As many goatsy as many lowing kine; ‘ 
And thrice the number of unrivall’d steeds, 
All teeming females, and of gen’rous breeds. 825 ~ 
These, as my first essay of arms, I won; . 
Old Neleus gloried in his conqu’ring son. 
Thus Elis fore’d, her long arrears restor’d, 
And shares were parted to each Pylian lord. 

> The state of Pyle was sunk to last despair, 830 
When the proud Elians first commenc’d the war: 
For Neleus’ sons Alcides’ rage had slain; 
Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 
Oppress’d, we arm’d ; and now thi#conquest gain’d, 
My sire three hundred chosen sheep ohtain’d. 835 
VOL. Il. P 
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(That large reprisal he might justly claim, 
For prize defrauded, and insulted fame, 
When Elis’ monarch at the public course 
Detain’d his chariot, and victorious horse.y” . 
The rest the people shar’d; myself survey’d . 840 
The just partition, and due victims pay’d. 
Thfee days were past, when Elis rose to war, , 
With many a courser, and with many a car; 
The sons of Actor at their army’s héad * 
(Young as they were) the vengeful squadrons led. 
High on a rock fair Thryoéssa stands, _ 
Qur utmost frontier on the Pyliandands; 
Not far the streams of fam’d Alpheus flow: 
” The stream they pass’d, and pitch’d their tents be- 
“low. 
Pallas, descending in the shades of night, 850 
Alarms the Pylians and commands the fight..  ~ 
Each burns for fame, and swells with martial pride, 
Myself the foremost; but my sire denied i 
Fear’d for my youth, expos’d to stern alarms; 
And stopp’d my chariot, and detain'd my arms. 
My sire denied in vain: on foot I fled 856 
Amidst our chariots; for the goddess led. 
Along fair Arené’s delightful plain 
Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main: 
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There, horse, and fost, the Pylian troops unite, 
And, sheath’d in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, ere the sun advane’d his noon-day flame, 
To great Alphzus’ sacred source we came. 
There first to Jove our solemn rites were paid; 
An untam’d heifer pleas’d the blue-ey’d maid; 
A bull, Alphzeus; and a bull was slain * 866 
To the blue monarch of the wat’ry main. 

In arms we slept, beside the winding flood, 
‘While round the town the fierce Epeians stood. 
Soon as the sun, with all-revealing ray, 870 
Flam’d ‘in the front of heav’n, and gave the day, 
Bright scenes of arms, and works of war appear; 
The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 7 

The first who fell, beneath my jav’lin bled; 

King Augias’ son, and spouse of Agamede: 875 
* (She that all simples’ healing virtues knew, 

And ev’ry herb that drinks the morning dew) 

T seiz’d his car, the van of battle led; 

Th’ Epeians saw, they trembled, and they fled. 

The foe dispers’d, their bravest warrior kill’d, 880 

Fierce as a whirlwind now I swept the field: 

Full fifty captive chariots gracU my train; 


Two chiefs from each fell breathless.to the plain. 
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Then Actor’s sons had died, ut Neptune shrowds 
The youthful heroes in a veil of ‘clouds. 885, 
Over heapy shields, and o’er the prostrate throng, 
Collecting spoils, and slanght’ring all along?” 
Through wide Buprasian fields we fore’d the foes, 
Where o’er thé vales th’ Olenian rocks arose; 
Till Pallas stopp’d us where Alisium flows. 890, 
F’en there, the hindmost of their rear I slay, 
And the same arm that led, concludes the day; 
Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. * 
There to high Jove were public thanks assign’d, 
As-first of gods; to Nestor, of mankind. 895 
Such then I was, impell’d by youthful blood; 
So prov'd my valour for my country’s good. 
Achilles with unactive fury glows, 
And gives to passion what to Greece he owes. 
How shall he grieve, when to th’ eternal shade 
Her hosts shall sink, nor his the pow’r to aid? 901 
O friend! my memory recalls the day, * 
When gath’ring aids along the Grecian sea, 
I, and Ulysses, touch’d at Pthia’s port, 
And enter’d Peleus’ hospitable court. 905 
A bull to Jove he’slew in sacrifice, 


And pour’d libations on the flaming thighs. 
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Thyself, Achilles, and thy rev’rend sire 
Mencetius, turn’d the fragments on the fire. 
‘Achilles sees us, to the feast invites ; “gto 
Soctal we'sit, and share the genial rites. 

We then explain’d the cause on which we came, 
Urg’d you to arms, and found you ferce for fame. 
Your ancient fathers gen’rous precepts gave? 
Peleus said only thist« My son! be brave.” 915 
Mencetius thus: “ Though great Achilles shine 
Jn strength superior, and of race divine, 

Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend; 

Let thy just counsels aid, and rule thy friend.” 
Thus spoke your father at Thessalia’s court: 920 
Words now forgot, though now of vast import. 
Ah! try the utmost that a friend can say; 
Such gentle force the fiercest minds obeys 

Some fav’ring god Achilles’ heart may move; 
Though deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 925 
if some dire oracle his breast alarm, 

If eight from heav’n withhold his saving arm; 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may shine, 
If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line; 

Clad in Achilles’ arms, if thousappear, 930 


Proud Troy may tremble, and desist from war; 
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Press’d by fresh forces her ater-labour’d train 

Shall seek their walls, and Greece respire again. . 
This touch’d his gen’rous heart, afd from the 

tent 

Along the shore with hasty strides he went; 935 

Soon as he came, where, on the crowded strand, 

The public mart and courts of justice stand, 

Where the tall fleet of greal Ulysses lies, 

And altars to the guardian gods arise; 

There sad he met the brave Eveemon’s son, 94Q 

Large painful drops from all his members rap ; 

An arrow’s head yet rooted in his wqund, : 

The sable blood in circles mark’d the ground. 

As faintly reeling he confess’d the smart, 944 

Weak was his pace, but dauntless was his heart. 

Divine compassion touch’d Patroclus’ breast, 

Who, sighing, thus his bleeding friend addrest: 
Ah hapless leaders of the Grecian host! 

Thus must ye perish on a barb'rous coast? ; 

Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 950 

Far from your friends, and from your native shore? 

Say, great Eurypylus! sha}] Greece yet stand? 

Resists she yet the. raging Hector’s hand? 

Or are her heroes doom’d to die with shame, 


And this the period of our wars and fame? 955 
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Eurypylus replies: No more, my friend, 
Greece is no more! this day her glories end. 
Beh to thetships victorious Troy pursuesy 
Herforcesincreasing as her toil renews. 959 
Those chiefs, that us’d her utmost rage to meet, 
Lie piere’d with wounds, and bleeding in the fleet. 
But thou, Patroclus! act a friendly part, 

“Lead to my ships, aid draw this deadly dart; 
With tukewarm water wash the gore away; 
With healing balms the raging smart allay, 965 
Such as sage Chiron, sire of pharmacy, 

Once taught, Achilles, and Achilles thee. 

Of two fam’d surgeons, Podalirius stands 

This hour surrounded by the Trojan bands; F 
And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 970 
Now wants that succour which so oft he lent. 

To him the chief: What then remains to do? 
Th’ event of things the gods alone can view. 
Charg’d by Achilles’ great command f fly, 

And bear with haste the Pylian king’s reply: 975 
But thy distress this instant claims relief. 
He said, and in his arms upheld the chief. 


The slaves their master’s slow approach survey’d 
OPP’ yd, 
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There stretch’é at length the wounded hero lay; 
Patroclus cut the forky steel away: 981 
Then ia his hands a bitter root he brnis’d; 

The wound he wash’d, the styptic juice ipfye’d. . 
‘The closing flesh that instant ceas’d to glow, 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 985 


SELECT NOTES 


To 


BOOK XI 


A Homer's invention is in nothing more wonderful than in 
thé great variety of characters with which his poems are diversi- 
ficd, so his judgment appears in nothing niore exact than in 
that propriety with which each character is maintained. Buc this 

* exactness must be collecté\by a diligent attention to his conduct 
thiough the whole: and when the particulars of each character 
are laid togetlzer, we shall find-them all proceeding from the same 
temper and disposition of the person. If this observation be 

aneglected, the poet’s conduct will lose much of its true beauty 
and harmony. . 

V. 5.. When baleful Eris, &c.] With what a wonderful sub- 
limity dogs the yoet begin this book? He awakens tbe readgr’s 
curiosity, and sounds an alarm to the approaching battle. With 
what magnificence does he usher in the deeds of Agamemnon? 
He seems for a while to have lost aj] view of the main battle, an 
lets the whole action of the poem stand still, to attend the fo 
tions of this single hero. Instead of a herald, he brings down a 
goddess to inflame the army ; instead of a trumpet, or such war- 
like music, Juno and Minerva thunder over the field of battle: 
Jove rains down drops of blood, and averts his eyes from such 2 
scene of horrors, 

By the goddess Eris is meant that ardour and impatience for 
the ha®le which now inspired the Grecian army; they who just 
before were almost in despair, now burn for the fight, and breathe 
nothing but war. Eustatuius. 

V. 14. Orthian song.) This is a kind of odaic song, invented 
and sung on purpose to fire the soul to noble deeds in war. Such 
was that of Timotheus before Alexandsg the Great, which had 
such an influence upon him, that he leaped from his seat, and 


laid hold on his arms. Eustatutus. 
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V. 26. King Cinfras.] It is probable this passage of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus, alludes to a true histey ; and what makes it the 
more so, is, that this island was famous fdr its mines of several 
metals. Bustatuius, 

V.35, Arching bow’d, &c.] Eustathius obséives, that the 
poet intended to represent the bending figure of these serpepys as, 
well as their colour, by comparing them to rainbows. Dacier 
observes here how close a parallel this passage of Homer bears to 
that in Genesis, where God tells Noah, ¢ I have set my bow in 
the clouds, that it may be for a sign of the covenant between me 
and tife earth? 

V.63. The foot, with those who Geta the tighter arms, rush‘ 

forward.) Here we see the order of battle is inverted, ‘and oppo 
site to that which Nestor proposed in the fourth book : "for it is 
the cavalry which is there sustained by the infantry; here the 
infantry by the cavalry. But to deliver my opinion, I believe it” 
was the nearness of the enemy that obliged Agamemngn to 
change the disposition of the battle: he would break their batta~ 
liors with ‘is infantry, and complete their defeaf by his’ cavalry, 
which should fall upon the flyers. Dacier. 
e V.70. Red drops of tlood.] These prodigies, with which Ho- 
mez embellishes his poetry, ate the same with those which his- 
tory relates not as omaments, but as truths. Nothing is more 
common,jin history than showers of blood, and philosophy gives 
us the reason of them: the two battles which had been fought 
on the plains of Troy had so drenched them with blood, that a 
great quantity of it might be exhaled in vapours, and carried 
into the air, and, being there condensed, fall down again in dews 
and drops of the same colour. Evstatuivs. See Notes on 
lib. xvi, v. 560. 

V. 89. As sweating reapers.| It will be necessary for the un- 
derstanding of this similitude to explain the method of mowing 
in Homer's days: they mowed in the same manner as they 
ploughed, beginning at the extremes of the field, which was 
equally divided, and proteeded till they met in the middle of it. 
By this means they raised an emulation between both parties, 
which should fsfish their share first. If we consider this cus~ 
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tom, we shall find it a very happy comparisdR to the two armies 
advancing against each other, together with an exact fesem- 
blance in every circumstance the poet intended to illustrate. 
m V.119. What time in some sequester’d vale the weary wood- 
man, &c.] OneYmay gatl:er from hence, that in Homes’s ume they 
did nag measwre the day by hours, but by the progression of the 
sun; and distinguished the parts of it by the most noted employ- 
ments; 4s in the xiith of the Odyssey, v. 439, from the rising of 
the judges, and here from the dining of the labourer. 
#V.135. Naked to the sky.] Eustathius refines upon this place, 
qand believes that Homer intended, by particulasizing the White 
ness of the limbs, to ridicue the effeminate education of these 
unhappy youths. But as such an inierpretation may be thought 
below the majisty of an epic poem, and a kind of barbarity to 
insult the unfortunate, 1 thought it better to give the passage an 
ir of compassion, As the words are equaliy. capable of either 
meanjng, I imagined the reader would be more pleased with the’ 
humanity of the one, thay with the satire of the other. 

V. 18, Lopp'd his hands away.] I think one cannot but 
compussionate the fate of these brothers, who suffer for the sins 
of their father, notwithstanding the justice which the commen-, 
tators find in this action of Agamea@non. ny 

V. 197. The brass-hoof'd steeds.] Eustathius observes, that 
the custom of shoeing horses was in use in Homer's time, and 
calls the shoes ¢#Anvaia, from the figure of an half-moon. 

V,217, Now past the tomb where ancient Ivus Jay.| By the 
exactness of Homer’s description we see as in a landscape the 
very place where this battle was fought. Agamemnon drives 
the Trgjans from the tomb of Ilus, where they encamped all 
night; that tomb stood in the middle of the plain: from thence 
he pursues them by the wild fig-tree to the beech-tree, and from 
thence tothe very Scaan gate. Thus the scene of action is fixed 5 
and we see the very rout through which the one retreats, and 
the other advances. EustaTarus. 

V. 041. Iris, with haste thy gulden wings display.] It is evi- 
dent that some such contrivance as this was necessary: the Tro- 
jans, we learn from the beginning of this bookwere ta be victo- 
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rious this day; bué if Jupiter had not now interposed, they had 
been driven even within the walls of Troy. By this means also 
the poet consults both the honour of Héctor, and that of Aga- 
memnon. Agamemnon has time enough to shew the greatne#, 
of his valour, and it is no disgrace to Hector not to encounter 
him when Jupiter interposes. 

V.290. Theano’s sister.} That the reader thay not be shocked 
at the marriage of Iphidamas with his mother's sister, it may not 
be amiss to observe from Eustathius, that consanguinity was no 
impediment in Greece in the days of Homer: nor is Tphidarfias 
singfllar in this kind of matriage, fopDiomed was married to his, 
own aunt as well as he. 

V. 348. Zhe fierce lythie.} These Hythize are the goddesses 
that Homer supposes to preside over childbirth: "he arms their 
hands with a kind of instrument, from which a pointed dart i: is 
shot into the distressed mother, as an arrow from a bow: so that 
“as Eris has her torch, and Jupiter his thunder, these goddesses 
have their darts which they shoot into women in travail. He 
calls thera the daughters of Juno, because she presides over the 
wnarriage-bed. Evustatuius. ~ 

«  V. 549. By Pailas’ care.) It is a just observation, that there 
is Po moral so evident, or sf constantly carried on through the 
Niad, as the necessity mankind at all times has of divine assist- 
ance. Nothing is performed with success, without particular 
mention of this; Hector is not saved from a dart without Apollo, 
nor Ulysses without Minerva, Homer is perpetually acknow- 
ledging the hand of God in all events, and ascribing to that only 
all the victories, triumphs, rewards, or punishments of men. 
Thus the grand moral he laid down at the entrance of hig poem, 
Aiog B areantle Burn, ¢ The will of God was fulfilled,’ rans through 
his whole work, and is with a most remarkable care and cofiduct 
put into the mouths of his greatest and wisest persons on every 
oceasion, N 

Homer generally makes some peculiar god attend on each 
hero: for the ancients Wlicved that every man had his particular 
tutelary deity; these in succeeding times were called demons or 
genii, who {as they thought) were given to men at the hour of 
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their birth, and directed the whole course“of their lives, See. 
Cebes's Tablet. Menander?as he is cited by Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, styles them pveraloye Are, ¢ the invisible guides of life.’ 
*  V. 565. Fagn'd son of Hippasus /j Homer has been blamed 
by some late censurers for making his heroes address discourses 
sto tha dead. Dacier replies, that passion dictates these speeches, 
and itis generalfy to the dying, not to the dead, that they are 
addressed. However, one may say, that they are often rather 
reflections, than insults. Were ft otherwise, Homer deserves not 
té be censured for feigning what histories have reported as truth, 
We find in Plutarch that Sark Antony, upon sight of the dead” 
body of Brutus, stopped afd reproached him with the death of 
his brothtr Caius, whom Bratus had killed in Macedonia in re- 
venge for the murder of Cicero. 1 must confess I am not altoge-. 
ather pleased with thé nailleries he sometimes uses to a vanquished 
warrior: which inhumanities, if spoken to the dying, would I 
thinb be yet worse than after they were dead. ? 

v. ST. And hov'ring vultires scream around their prey] 
This is not literally translated; what the poet says gives us the nfost 
lively picture imaginable of the ‘Vultures in the act of tearing their 
prey with their bills: they beat the body with their wings as they 
rend it, which is a very natural citcumstance, but scarce Possi~ 
ble to be copied by a translator without losing the beauty of it. 

V.572. Me Greece shall honour, when I meet my doom, with 
solemn fun'rals———] We may sce from such passages as these 
that honours paid to the ashes of the dead have been greatly va~ 
lued in all ages: this posthumous honour was paid as a public 
acknowledgment that the person deceased had deserved well of 
‘his coyntry, and consequently was an incitement to the living to 
imitate his actions: in this view there is no man but would be 
amBitious of them, net as they are testimonies of titles or riches, 
but of distinguished merit. 

V. 636. A wise physician] The poet passes a very signal 
commendation upon physicians: the army had seen several of 
their bravest heroes wounded, yet were not so much dispitited 
for them all, as they were at the single danger of Machaon: but 
the person whom he calls a physician seems father to be a sur- 
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geon; the catting Sut of arrows, and the applying of anodynes, 
being the province of the latter: however (as Eustathius says) we 
must conclude that Machaon was both a physician and surgeon, 
and thatethose two professions were practised bygne person. # 
It is reasonable to think, from the frequency of their wars, 
that the profession in those days was chiefly chirufgicat : €elsue 
says expressly that the dizetetic was long after ihvented; but that 
botany was in great esteem and practice, appears from the stories 
of Medea, Circe,e&c. We often find mention among the most 
_ ancignt writers of women eminent in that art; as of Agaméde 
in this very book, v. 875, who is yp (like Solomon) to havey 
known the virtues of every plant that grew on the earth ; and of 
Polydamne in the fourth book of the Odyssey, v: 227,"gec. : 
V. 668, But partial Jove, &c.) The address of Homer in 
bringing off Ajax with decency, is admirable: be makes Hectog, 
afraid to approach him; he brings down Jupiter himself to 
terrify him: so that he retreats not from a mortal, but fom a 
sbd. = 
* This whole passage is inimitably just aud beantifil: we see 
Ajax drawn in the most bold and strong colours; and, in a man- 
* ner, alive in the description. We see him slowly and sullenty 
te@eat between two armics, and even with a look repulse the 
one, and protect the other: there is not one line but what re- 
sembles*Ajax ; the character of a stubborn but undaunted war- 
rior is perfectly maintained, and must strike the reader at the first 
view. He compares him first to the lion for his undauntedness 
in fighting, and then to the ass for his stubborn slowness in re- 
treating; though in the latter comparison there are many other 
points of likeness that enliven the image: the havoc he ngikes in 
the field is represented by the tearing and trampling down the 
harvests; and we see the bulk, strength, and obstinacy of the 
hero, when the Trojans in respect to him are compared but to 
troops of boys that impotently endeavour to drive him away. 
Eustathius is silent _as to those cbjections which have been 
raised against this last “simile, for a pretended want of delicacy: 
this alone is conyiction to me that they are all of a later date; for 
else he would not have failed to have vindicated his favourite 
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poet in a passage that had been applauded may hundreds of years, 
and stood the test of ages.? 

But Monsieur Dacier has done it very well in his remarks 

“vupon Aristotle. ‘ In the time of Homer (says that author) an ass 
was not in sucti circumstances of contempt as in ours: the name 
of thatanismsl was not then Vonverted into a term of reproach, 
but i, was a beast upon which kings and princes might be seen 
with ignity. And it will not be very discreet to ridicule this 
comparison, which the Holy Stripture has put,into the mouth 
f Jacob, who says in the benediction of his children, ¢ Issachar * 
shall be as a strong ass.” Flowever, pon the whole, a translator 
oyes so much to the tastefof the age in which he lives, as not to 
“make tod great a compliment to the former; and this induced me 
to omit the mention of the word ass in the translation. 

V. 712. Back ® the lines the wounded Greek retir'd.] We 
see, here almost all the chiefs of the Grecian, army withdrawn + 
Nestor and Ulysses, the two great counsellors; Agamemnon, 
Diomed, and Eurypylug, the bravest warriors, all retreated» so 
that now, in this necessity of the Greeks, there was Occasio® for 
the poet to open a new scene of action, or else the Trojans bad 
been vittorious, and the Grecians driven from the shores of Tro, 
'To shew the distress of the GreebFat ' ‘this period, from which, the 
poem takes a new turn, it will be convenient to cast a view on 
the posture of their affairs: all human aid is cut off by ths wounds 
of their heroes, and all assistance from the gods forbid by Jupiter; 
whereas the Trojans see their general at their head, and Jupiter 
himself fights on their side. Upon this binge turns the whole 
poem ; the distress of the Greeks occasions first the assistance 

‘of Payroctus, and then the death of that hero draws on the re- 
turn of Achilles. It is witb great art that the poet conducts all 
thee incidents: he lets Achiiles have the pleasure of seeing that 
the Greeks were no longer able to carry on the war without his 
assistance: and upon this depends the great catastrophe of the 
poem. Eustatuivs. 

V.778. Yet heav'd with ease by hing] There has ever been a 
great dispute about this passage; nor is it apparent for what rea- 
son the poet should tell us that Nestor, even ih his old age, could 
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more easily lift this4owl than any other man. This has drawn 
a great deal of raillery upon the old wan, as if he had learned to 
lift it by frequent use ; an insinuation that"Nestor was no enemy 
towine. Others, with more justice to his character, have put an« 
other construction upon the words, which solvethe improbabi- 
lity very naturally. According tothis opinion, theavorgd Prich, 
is usually supposed to signify « another man,’ sis rendered ¢ an- 
other old man,’ meaning Maciiaon, whose wound made him jn- 
capable to lift it. oe this would-have taken away the difficulty 
without any violence to the construction. But Eustathius tels 
"us, tffe propriety of speech would reguire the word to be, not, 
@an@ but értp®, when spoken but ¥ two. But why then may 
it not signify * any other old man?” . 

V. 781. Pours a large potion.] ° The potion which Hecamede 
here prepares for Machaon, has been thougiit a very extraordi- 
nary one in the case of a wounded person, and by some critics’ 
Held in the same degree of repute with the balsam of Fierabrgs in 
Dan Quixote. But it is rightly observed by the commentators, 
thas Machaon was not so dangerously hurt, as tS be obfiged toa 
different regimen from what he niight use at another time. Ho- 
ge had just told us that he staid on the sea-side to refre$h him- 
self, and he now enters invo®, Jong conversation with Nestor; 
neither of which would have been done by a man in any great 
pain or danger: his loss of blood and spirits might make him not 
0 much in fear of a fever, as in want of a cordial; and accord- 
ingly this potion is rather alimentary than medicinal. 

V.800. Can then the sons of Greece, &c.} It is customary 
with those who translate or comment on an author, to use him 
as they do their mistress ; they can see no faults, or Convert his’ 
very faults into beauties; but I cannot be so partial to Homer, as 
to imagine that this speech of Nestor’s is not greatly blamesble 
for being too long: he crowds incident upon incident, and when 
he speaks of himself, he expatiates upon his own great actions, 
very naturally indeed to old age, but unseasonably in the present 
juncture. When he comms to speak of his killing the son of Au- - 
gias, he is so pleased with himself, that he forgets the distress of 
the army, and ca:faot leave his favourite subject till he has given 
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uus-the pedigree of his relations, his wife’s name, her excellence, 
the command he bore, and the fury with which he assaulted him. 
"These and many. other circumstances, a3 they have no visible 
- allusion to the design of the speech, seem to be unfortunately in- 
troduced. In short, 1 think they are not so valuable upon any 
- other account, as because they preserve a piece of ancient his- 
tory, which had“otherwise been lost. 


wy. are, ‘The bulls af Elis in glad triumph led.) lis is the 


whole southern past of Peloponnesus, between Achaia and Mes- 
senia; it was originally divided into several districts or pr'n7ipa~ 
lities, afterwards it was reduced to two; the one of the Hiians, 
who were the same with te Epeians 5 the other of Nestor. This 
remark is necessary for the understanding what follows. In Ho- 
-mer’s time the city Elis was not built, Dacier- 

V. 938, At the , sblic course detgin'd his cnariots.] Ttis said 
that these were particular games, which Au, as *~' established 
inmapis own state; and that the Olympic games cannet be here 
understood, because Hercules did not institute them till he had 
killed tiis king, ar?-slivered his kingdom to Phy!sus, whom 
hic father Augias had banis..cd. ‘The prizes of these games of 
Augias were prizes of wealth, as golden tripods, &c. whereas 
the prizes of the Olympic games were only plain chaplets of 
leaves or branches: besides, it is probable Homer knew nothing 
of these chaplets given at the games, nor of the triumphal crowns, 
nor of the garlands wo-n at feasts; if he had, he would some- 
where or other have mentioned them. EvsTaTHIUS. 

V. 844. The sons of Actor.] These are the same whom Ho- 
mer calls the two Molions, namely, Eurytus and Creatus. Thry- 
césst in the lines following, is the same town which he calls 
‘Thryon in the catalogue. 

The river Minyas is the same with Anygrus, about half way 
between Pylos and Thryoéssa, called Minyas, from the Minyans 
who lived on the banks of it. It appears from what the poct.says 
of the time of their march, that it is half a day’s masch between 
Pylos and Thevoéssa. EustaTsivs. Srxapo, lib, viii. 

V. 968. Uf rw.“ --'d surgeons.] Though Todalirius is men~ 
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tioned first for the sake of the verse, both here and in the cata- 
Togue, Machaon seemis to be the person of the greatest character 
upon many accounts; besides, it is to him that Homer attri- 
butes the cure of Philoctetes, who was lame by having Jet an ar® 
row, dipt in the gall of the hydra of Lerna, fall upon his foot: a 
plain mark that Machaon was an abler physician than Uhirow 
the centaur, who_could not cure himself of suth a wound. Po- 
dalirius had a son named Hypolochus, from whom the famous 


Hippocrates was descended. 
at 9 
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